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Selections. 


The late Deputation from the Society 
of Friends to the Czar. 


Darlington, March 18.—Last night the 
members of the Mechanie’s Institute in this 
town were treated to a lecture by Mr. Hen- 
ry Pease, one of the late Deputation to the 
Emperor of Russia, on their object and mis- 
sien. The Central Hall, the largest room in 
the town, was crowded to excess in every 
part; and there could not have been less 
than 2,000 persons present. The Chief 
Baihf occupied the chair. 

‘Mr. Pegse said, that he could not help feel- 
ing'that that large audience had been brought 
togather hy the unusual degree of interest now 
manifested in regard to Russia. He pro- 


ceeded to give some interesting details of 


what happened to the deputation on. their 
} journey, and their encounters with the officials 
at the seyéral places through which they 
passed. He said he too! no credit to him- 
self as having done ‘some great thing by 
performing this journey of 2,000 miles. 
Arriyed at the palace of the Czar, he des- 
cribed the magnificence of the palace and the 
gracious reception accorded them by the 
Emperor. The address which the Deputa- 
tion presented and the reply of the Czar, had 
already beeu published. ‘There was, he 
thought, nothing unreasonable, or anything 
to ridicule in a body of men who had been 
in existence for 200 years, and whose num- 
ber had averaged 2,000-—who had always 
believed that the disputes of nations could 
never be settled by appealing to the sword— 
sending three of their number to endeavour 
to bring about a pacific settlement of the 
dispute, without appealing to such an awful 
thing as war. While in Petersburg the 
terrible slaughter of Sinope was performed 
| at the theatres every night. He had 
brought with hima tattered portion of an 
illustrated ‘paper which had been mutilated 
in its passage through the post office, and all 
the articles which were not considered by 
the authorities to be respectable were cut 
away. Ie ascribed the little or no progress 
which Russia made in civilization to the fet- 
tering of the press in that country. The 
Emperor, he said, seemed to be fully aware 
of the state of public opinion in this country 
with reference to the Eastern question. 
Both the Czar himself and the other members 
of the Imperial family to whom the Deputa- 
tion were) introduced, carefully abstained 
from making any allusion to the articles 
which the newspaper press in England con- 
tained about the late aggression. Mr. Pease 
said, no one cherished more ardently than 
himself the love for the freedom of the pr 
in England; but be was exceedingly grieved 
and humbled at the course which the pres 
in England had pursued in reference to this 
Eastern question—in resorting to abuse and 
calumny against the Czar, instead of reason- 
ing calmly and appealing to sound argument. 
He could not believe but that the impressions 
which were conyeyed to the public through 
the press were entirely unfounded and erro- 
neous as regarded the Emperor and Empress. 
The effect which these misrepresentations 
had on the minds of both was painfully ap- 
parent. He did not give this as his own 
inion merely, but many of the most re- 
spectable British residents in St. Petersburg 
were of the same opinion, and expressed their 
sorrow to the Deputation at the course pur- 
sted by the press in this country. From 
what he saw of the Emperor and Impress he 
was convinced that the estimation in which 
the former was held here was incorrect. He 
believed that the Czar was kind and tempe- 
rate. His own people were devoted to him, 
and he was very often out among them un- 
guarded, when he was always received with 
the greatest enthusiasm. ‘lhe speaker said 
the river commanding a view of St. Peters- 
burg was very strongly fortified indeed. He 
characterized war as inhuman, wnatural and 
unreasonable, and expressed his conviction 
that after thousands of lives had been sacri- 
ficed, the question would remain precisely 
where it now was.—Lonad, Patriot. 


THe Fuerrive Stave Law anp THE 

\ Wisconsty Democrars.—Nearly the 

whole ’press (says the Pa. Mreeman’) of Wis- 

7" consic, Democratic, as well as Whig and 

Free-soil, while expressing regrets at a re- 

sort to mob violence, condeinns the Fugitive 

* Law, and declares the recent action of the 

U.S. Senate in repealing the Missouri 

, Compromise to be the cause of this popwar 
feeling in that State. 

' “Whe Appleton Crescent (a Democratic 

paper) says: 

‘so ends an arrest of the first fugitive in 

Wisconsin. We do not Selieve that if the 

U.S. Senate had not intertered to break 

down the Missouri Compromise, this slave 

would have been rescued, and the laws 

» trampled under foot.” 


in 1848, remarks. 

cs It is not very surprising to us that this 
thing should be.’ The publie of this region 
is indignant at the attempted repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise. Any attempt to en- 
force the Fugitive Slave Law at this time, 
would meet with but little co-operation. 
This open resistance may be laid to the 
charge of those engaged in the Nebraska 
affair.” 
‘The Ozaukee Co. Times, (Dem.) after 
stating that Glover has escaped to Canada, 
exclaims : 

“Good! But just think of it, a man to 
haye to flee from the land of the free, to the 
realms of Monarchical and. Aristocratic 
Britain, to enjoy even. personal freedom.” 

Tt add: 

“The spirit which incited and effected 
the rescue of Glover is the same which in- 
cited and effected our national liberties. 
‘The revolutionary fathers rose in arms against 
unjust and oppressive laws, which were au- 
thoritative ; the citizens of Milwaukie arose 
in their might against a law which deprives 
human beings of personal liberty, and tore 
from its relentless grasp a victim. That 
spirit, wherever it manifests itself, we honor. 
We honor the revolutionary fathers, so do 
we honor the citizens of Milwaukie.” 


Letter from Ledru Rollin, Mazzini and 
Kossuth, to George N, "Sanders, ie 


ON HEARING OF HIS REJECTION LY THE 
UNITED STATES SENATE. 


George N. Sanders, London—Dear Sir: 
We just learn from the public papers the 
astounding and unexpected news that the 
Senate of the United States declined to con- 
firm your nomination to the United States 
consulate at London. 

We are prompted to express this our re- 
gret not only from private feelings of alec 
tion, which we are owing in return of the 
friendship we and our fellow exiles at large 
have experienced from you, but we are like- 
wise prompted to do so on weighty consider 
ations of a public character, 

Sir, while the European cabinets combine 
against the triumph of the republican princi- 
ple, we consider it, as well from community 
of interest as also from consistency, not to 
say from a due remembrance of the assistance 
received in trying days, to be the political 
duty of republican America to countenance 
the democratic principle, and to lend, if not 
more, at least her moral aid to the republi- 
cans of Europe. 

This expectation, sir, is so conformable 
to nature and so Jogical that it enters in the 
apprehensions nonarchial cabinets and | 
in the hopes of the oppressed nations e: 

However, though popular m: 
of public opinion in the United + 
presidential messages, and corresponding res- 
olutions of your legislative government, ma 
certainly justify the expectation, sir, yet it 
not to be doubted that it is the diplomatic 
nts of the United States in Europe who 
are ealled upon to represent most elliciently 
the power and vitality of the republican 
principle in the yery eyes of monarchical 
Hurope, and to assert its competent juxta- 
position as well in social as in political re- | 
gards, provided they always act, publicly us| 
well as privately, in accordance with that 
same republican. principle upon which the 
very foundation of your country rests. 

Unfortunately, sir, it was 
rare praiseworthy e 
opinion in Hucope w 
view of sucha representation of republican 
America—a fact certainly neither advanta- 
geous to the interests of republicanism in 
general, nor adding to the consideration 
abroad of republican America. 

But in you, sir, we had the high gratifiea- 
tion tosee a gentleman perfectly consistent 


until now but by 
eptions that public 
as gladdened by the 


in the representation of your country’s. de- 
mocratic charaeter—sueli, ina word, as Eu- 


ropean democracy wishes to see the repre- 
sentatives of republican America—true, not 
ouly in their official activity, but also in their 
social life, to the character of America. 

Besides, sir, it is a duty on our part thank- 
fully. to acknowledge your prompt and hearty 
readiness to advance the cause of democracy 
in Europe with all the means consistent with 
the duties incumbent on your official position ; 
and while we can but applaud the discretion 
you never fail to use in paying due regard to 
the established relations of your Government, 
we in the same time beg Jeave to assure you 
of our grateful appreciation of all the valu 
able and important services you haye render- 
ed during your short stay amongst us, as 
well to the cause of democracy in general as 
also to many of its representatives in particu- 
lar: services the more important and the 
more valuable as it is obvious that the politi- 
cal conjunctures of Europe have come to an 
essential turning point, when that concord 
and union which, amongst other particular 
services, you so happily succeeded to cement 
between the different fractions of European 
democracy, cannot prove, but vitally benefi- 
cial to the cause. 

And it is at such a moment, sir, that the 
vote of the Senate of the United States re- 
verses the leaf, and gives full scope to the 
misrepresentation that it is precisely on ac~ 
count of the marked sympathy you have 
shown to the democracy in Kurope, that 
your confirmation has been withheld. 

‘That isa hard and mischievous blow at 
the prospects of that democracy just at this 
moment, dear sir; we regret to say that it 
will cause great rejoicing in all despotic 
quarters but will also cause in democratic 
quarters a regret and a discouraging. disap- | 
pointment, such as ours is. 

We cannot believe, dear sir, that such | 
could have been the design of the Senate of 


the United States; but sure itis that is the 
Jamentable effect, and we cannot forbear to 


2 yet induce a reconsideration, 
which we most fervently wish. 

Yet, however that be, dear sir, we are on 
the eve of great events; some of those who 
now address you as exiles may probably soon 
be called upon to act with the authority of 
their triumphant respective nations; and in 
that event, sir, we beg you to be assured that 
there will be more than one amongst us who 
shall proye to you that the republics of E 
rope are not forgetful of received services, 
d know bow to appreciate their true 
friends. 

In the meantime, please to accept once 
more the expression of our profound regret, 
as also the assurance of our high appreciation 
and sincere thankfulness. 

5 Lepr Rout; 
JosnpH Mazzini, 
L. Kossurn. 
London, March 1, 1854. 


Public Opinion in the States, 


ne Liberator we find the 
following eneouraging paragraph in relation 
to the state of publip sentiment on the slavery 
question. May the improvement here spoken of 
! So often, the 
North in time past, succumbed to the demands of 


In alate number of 


be has 


permanen however, 


| the slave power, that while we hope it may be so, 


our fears and forebudings are even stronger than 
our hopes, and we find the idea ever present with 
us, thatthis new-found an zeal on the 
partof the Northern ministers and politicians, 
be after all,as the morning cloud and the 
w, which soon pass aw. 

“In what period of our great strugsle 
has there been a crisis so momentous as 
the present—an occasion so imperatively de- 
manding the thronging piesence and se- 
rious deliberation of the tried and unfalt 
ing friends of bound and bleeding humanity 
—or such an opportunity to strike an effec- 
tive blow at the hellish power of slavery ? 
The state of the Northern mind is now sym- 
pathetic and catholic towards our hitherte 
opular movement; the current of public 
ing has visibly changed its course; the 
defenders and apologists of the loathsome 
slave system no longer stand forth, as once 
they did, on Northern soil, bat skulk for 
shame and confusion of face; it is now seen 
and felt to be a reflection upon the intelli- 
gnee, and a stain upon the character, to be 
pro-slavery in spirit or position; the subject 
is universally discussed, and has swallowed 
up all other topics of national interest, as 
Aaron’s rod did all the rods of Egyptian ma- 
gicians; never has there been sucha wil- 
lingness to hear the advocates of impartial 
freedom, or so ready an acquiescence in our 
and sentiments; and it is apparent 


mm: 


early 


jews 


that, at every public gathering, whether to 
protest agaiist the Nebraska Bill, or to seek 
the ibolition of slavery, the stron 


‘e responded to the 


most are indeed 
cheering si yw is our 

Ivation nearer than when we believed? 
To strike while the iron is hot i: impor- 


tant in any great moral enterprise, as it is 
in fushi any carnal weapon or instra- 
ment of husband And what an enter- 
rise isthat in which ¥ embarked ! 
So comprehensive, so immeasurable, so in- 
plubly connected with human redemption 

ful for the honour and supremacy 
so imbued with the world-reconeil- 
iit. of human brotherhood! And what 
a revuintion to be accomplished! A Demo: 
cratie nation, and every sixth person in the 
Jand the property of some other person! A 
civilized nation, and millions of its popula- 
tion doomed by law to ignorance and utter 
degradation. A christian nation, and the 
Bible a prohibited volume, the institution of 
marriage abolished, the souls and bodies of 
men daily in the market for sal 1 bar- 
ter, and all parental and filial ties dishonor- 
ed, among a population greater than that of 
all the New England States! And finally, 
the Slave Power omnipotent over the whole 
country, animated by the spirit of infernal- 
ism. “Against all that is holy, just and true 
—uttering the foulest blasphemes against 
Heaven, and plotting for its extension where- 
ever the American flag extends, or by con- 
quest or annexatian can be carried round the 
globe! 


of Gor 


ings 


The States and the Emperor, 


[From tho Pennsylvania Freeman.) 

There is a good deal of sympathy pre- 
tended in this country for the Turks in their 
present struggle with Russia. We believe 
that there are few, if any, presses that have 
openly taken the part of the Caer. But, 
still, the general feciing of the governing in 
fluences of the country are with him. It is 
of no consequence how the numbers are; 
but the influences that decide our pub 
conduct must wish him success. Of cours 
our nobility and chivalry of the whip and 
branding-iron, disguised as demagogues, 
with their northern serfs of the press and 
the caucus, would rejoice in nothing so much 
as the humiliation of England and the con- 
sequent check of free discussion and free 
principles throughout the world. What a 
fine world it would be if Despotism in 
America could shake hands with Despotism 
in Russia, so that order should reign in 
Philadelphia as well as in Warsaw! Just 
imagine all Anti-Slavery papers suppressed, 
martial law proclaimed, treason against 
slavery punished summarily, and the institu- 
tions of the country settled on a broad and 
* National” foundition! For our own part, 
we do not see that Nicholas is a sinner above 
other men in this matter. He is only fullow- 
ing in our footsteps. When we wanted 
some more territory we lied a little about it, 
and then went to war and helped ourselves. 


| 5th of Tul: 


method of procee 
Ge eral Taylor and of our pr ustrious 
Chief Mayistrate. Why, then should we be 
righteous overmuch, and tell him to stand 
farther off, for we are holier than he? We 
really think that the less the Amertean pe 
ple have to s 
better for their char 
en Our rebukes: 


of him may rebound 
and knock ourselves over. 


LEITER FROM A CONDEMNED CRIMINAL. 


The following leuer from David Jewe 
who was executed in Pittsburg, two we 
0 for the murder of Samuel” Mitelvel 
worth reading. 


is 
Jt shows that rum is the 
cause of crime and murder. 


Country Prisoy, Pressure, ) 
March, 1854. { 

Dear Will:—In a few more short d 
the existence and history of your 
will end on earth, and before T'| 
Will, I have a few words of 
with one whom I loyed as a brother, and 
you appeared to be tome, and have ncted 
as such, during my long and painful in- 
carceration, for wheh 1 return to you, 
and your wife, my most profound thanks 
I trust what little I have to say te you 
ill not be deemed wrong nor out of plice; 


wi 
itmay be a benefit to youin y. 
and you may profit byit, w 
will, 


) I hope you 
Only look bak to the morning of the 
and picture to yourself the 
man [ was on that glorious, but un- 
day to me. I left my Jitde family 
promise to be back again in tle 
in hour to accompany them o 
railroad ; frum there I got 
company of some young friends, touke a 
cial drink together, and from that to 
ther, and another, and yet anoth 
forgot my promise to those L held m 
and dear to me. 
curse and 
Your attention. You are younger than I 
am, and Iknow you will bear with me in 
warning you for ever, ever touching 
know you are not in the habit of it; butyou 
nd open, generous anil free-hearted, 
and itis this that makes me write to you on 
this occasion; and you will admit that no 
one knows your generous disposition better 
than I do, 
y_tirst piece of advice to you is never 
in any way—never do it fom 
e you last rds of one 
who alwi m friend, thank 
God, you have proved the same to me. 
But, for me to say liquor-drinking isan evil 
is what every man, woman and child will 


course of a 


readily admit; and to say that liquor 
i { 


¢ is the cause of intemperance, 
ing what no living man will de 
intemperance p , either direetly 
directly much the largest part of the misery 
in our happy country, 
ithering curse ts se n_ and 
rade of sotiety. It makes 
the rich poor, und the poor destitute. lt 
separates the tie that binds husband and 
I destroys the natural ction ex 
isting between’ the parent and child. Ut 
brings husband and wife, parent and chi 
timely, and even often to an 
death, But it is uanecessary for 
ct the evils attendant upon the 
ntuxicating liquors, L wish from my 
most soul that 1 could havi {with 

e same calm reflection on this e} 
iad my liberty, as L have 
since studied, ‘There ar W persons, 
Lam satisfied, but can call to mind in the 
own recollection, some friend, some loved 
acquaintance, whose bright future has been 
hopelessly blasted by the vice of drinking 
liqaor, Iwill say no more to you on this 
subject, only remember this 

How m 
Which di 


felt in ev. 


wife. 


n= 


ay sorrows an L how 
lite’s rongh pathway thou dost 
(intemperance. 


within th 
hee off- 
arened ch 


Who stri 
AnJi’seape the th 
lower, 
Which darker, gloomier grow with each succeed- 
ing hour, 
I will say no more in regard to this, but 
my. last word to you is, never, never drink 
liquor and you will be a happy man, 


the 


Leave off running with fire engines, they a 
the means of bringing many a youd young 
man to shame and disgrace. Let your 


evenings be spent in the society of your wile 
and child, and my word for it, you. will be 
the happiest of the happy. 

Tan say no more, my heart is too full 
Farewell, Billy, farewell. Ever and wuly 
yours, dc. 

Davin Jaweuu, Jr, 


Hep ror Ress ‘We have been in- 


ment for the benefit of Russia, which con- 
templates nothing more nor less then the 


destruction of the allied fleets in the Bahic. 
It will be recollected that on the last out- 
ward trip of the steamship Baltic, e: 
derman Wesley Smith, Jr, accompanied a 
Russian officer, bound for St. Petersburg, 
ostensibly with the view of fulfilling a con- 
traot for supplying the imperial government 
with $300,000 worth of ship timber. We 
now learn that some ten or twelve other 
Americans went out with Mr, Smith, and 
é associated in a secret contract, 
ssia for the destruction o} 
ish and French fleet in the Baltic, 
they approach sufficiently near any Ru 
port for the purpose] by means of ‘Taylor's 
submarine armour and Colt’s subma: 
tery. The plan, we understand, is this: 
A portable torpedo, of sufficient power to 
sink a man-of-war, is to be carried under 
the water by a man oncased in submarine 


of the, ship, 
by m 


nd returns to the shore, when 
ans of an electric wire, the battery i 
and the ship is blown up. Itis said 
ubmarine armor and battery company 
are lo receive one hundred thousand pounds 
steiling if successful in clearing out the al- 
re otherwise to 
astipulated suni for every hostile 
ssel destroyed, 
We give the report for what itis worth 
Phere muy be something in it. The modus 
operaudi of the submarine. armor and b; 
tery is culeulated to be tremendously des- 
tructive, ifthe ships for whose benefit ther 
terrible experiment is intended are only 
sufficiently modating to run near 
and wait long enough 
¢ submarine armour a 
fair trial, ‘This, we should think, for the 
e of proving the efficiency of these sub- 
Marine inventions as coust_ and harbor de- 
fences, the British and French fleets 
ought to allow. The Submarine Armor 


is 


lied squadron; and th 
ei 


re 


Et 
enough w the sho; 
to give the man in th 


and Torpedo Compiny oaly ask a fair 
tial, Why not let them have it?—W. ¥. 
Herald. 


FIXED PACTS IV AGRICULTURE, 


Somebody has made up the following list 
of “fixed faets” in agriculture. ‘Though 
calculated for the Eastern States, many of 
the facts are of general application: 


1 


All lands on which clover or the other 
es are sown, must either have lime in 
nem naturally, or that min must be arti- 
ially supplied. Jt matters little whethe 
it be supplied in the form of stone lime, oys- 
ter lime or marl. 

All permanent improvement of lands 
must look to lime as its basis, 

3. Lunds which have been long in eul- 
ture, will be benefitted by application of 
phosphate of lime, and it is unimportant whe- 
ther the deficiency be supplied in the form of 
bone dust, guano, native phosphate of lime, 
composts of flesh, ashes, or that of oysters, 
shell lime—or marl—if the land needs it. 

4. Mould is indispensable in every s 
a healthy supply ean alone be /p 
through the cultivation of clover and the 
rasses are cultivated in the course of rota- 


i 


5, Mould is indispensable in every soil, 


and a healthy supply can alone be preservad 
through the cultivatton of cloyer and the 
, the turning in of green erops, or by 
tion of 
th 


the app! 
ments of the best mould 

6. All highly coneentrs 
are increased i 
da 


omposts, rich in the ele- 


ted animal manures 
value, and their benefits pro- 
1 by admixture with plaster, salt or pul- 
ed charcoal. 

Deep plowghing improves the produe- 
powers of every variety of soil that is 


. Subsoiling sound land, that is land that 
not is eminently conducive to in- 
ased produetion. 

9, All wet lands should be drained. 

10. A in craps should be harvested 
before the grain is thoroughly ripe, 

11. Clover, as well as the grasses intend- 
ed for hay, should be mowed when in full 
bloom. 

12. Sandy lands can be most effect 
improved by clay. When such lands 
quire liming or 1 . the lime or marl is 
most beaghieially applied when made into a 
compost with clay, In slacking lime salt 
brine is better than water. 

The chopping or grinding of grain to 
J to stock, operates asa saving of at 
t twenty-five per cent. 

. Draining of wet lands and marshes, 
adds to their value, by making them produce 
more, and by improving the health of the 
eighborhoods. 

15, ‘Lo manure or lime wet lands, is to 
throw manure, lime and labor away. 

16. Shallow ploughing oper 
verish the soil, while it de 

17. By stabling 


w 


ally 


0: 


es to impo- 
reases produetion. 
nd shedding stock during 
the winter, a saving of one-fourth of the 
food may be ef d—that is, one-fourth 
less food will answer, than when stock is ex- 
posed to the inclemency of the weather. 

A. bushel of plaster per aere, sown 
broadeast over clover, will add one hundred 
per cent to its prodnee. 

19. Periodical application of ashes tends 
to keep up the integrants of the soil, by sup- 
plying most, if not all of the organic sub- 
stance: 

20, Thorough preparation of land is abso- 
lutely necessary to the successful and Ii 
riant growth of the crops. 

20. Abuadant crops caanot be grown for 
a succession of years, unless care be taken 
vide an equivalent for the substances 
carried off the land in the land products 
grown thereon. 

‘Do preserve meadows in their pro- 

s, it is necessary to harrow them 
every second antumn,apply top-dressing, and 
roll them up. 

23. All stiff clays are benefitted by fall 
and winter ploughings, but should never be 
ploughed when wet. If at such ploughings 
the furrow be materially deepened, lime, mar] 
or ashes should be applied, 

24. Young stock should be moderately 
fed with grain in water, and receive gener 
ous supplies of long provender, it being essen- 
tial to keep them in a fair condition, in order 
that the formation of muscles, bones, &c., 
may be encouraged and continuously earried 
on 


Milch cows, ia winter, should be kept 
in dry, moderately warm, but well ventilated 
quarters, fed and watered tnree times a day, 
salted two or three times a week, have clean 
beds, be curried daily, and in addition to their 
long provender, should receive succulent 
food morning and night. 

26. Full complement of tools and imple- | 


with the success of the husbandman, 

27. Capital is not only necessary to agri- 
cultural success, but can be properly nsed in 
farming, as in any other occupation. 

28. Penetuality in engagements is ‘neces- 
sary to an agriculturalist, as it is to a mer- 
chant. 

29. Every husbandman should earefully 
real and digest matters connected with his 
business; his suceors: being~ as dependent 
upon a full knowledge of its principles and 
details, as is that of the lawyer, or physi 
with a knowledge of the science of law or 
physic. 

30. Wheat, rye, oats and barley, should 
never follow each other in course of rotation; 
there should always be an intervening hoe- 
crop between them. 


From the Aut: Slavery Reporters 


LAVERY IN CHINA. 


A curious document has been kindly 
pl.ced in our hands, of which we subjoin x 
translativn, It is the original bill of sale, 
by which a Chinese lad, born free, was 
transterred, asa slive, by his own father, to 
a third party. We are Informed, upon the 
very best authority, that such transactions 
are by no. means uncommon. It is notu- 
rious that slavery is one of the domestic in- 
stitutions of China—We hope ere long to 
be able to lay before our readers some fur- 
ther particulars on this subject, and trust 
that the appointment of Dr. (now Sir) John 
Bowring, to the important office of gover 
nor of Hong Kong and chief superintend= 
dent of British trade, may be the means of 
introducing the question of emancipation in 
(hat ancient empire, the strong barriers of 
whieh modern evilizationis rapidly breaking 
down. Sir Jobn Bowring, has in past times 
rendered essentiai service to the cause, and 
his recent unsparing and ‘vigorous expo- 
res of the nefarious dealings of the Chi- 

Coolie-emigration agents at Amoy 
where, prove that he is still on the 


and 
alert in behalf of humanity. It -is dificult, 


to foresee what ¢ 
empire, under a 
but we may h 
even the  spuriv: 
“rebel party,” may 
freedom to” those 

would be a sing 


@ opening of the Chinese 

likely to do 
introduction of 
ianity of the 
rove the precursor of 
who are in’ bonds. It 
spectacle to see China 
renounce dom avery under the i 
Alucnice of a sem tianity, whilst Amer 
ca, boasting of her freedom and her religious 
and politcal institutions, clings to the abom- 
ination, 


A SON SOLD AS A SLAVE. 

“T the executor of this deed of sale, Le 
Wan Pou being destitute of fuads for the 
purchase of food, became desirous after cu: 
suluation with my wile, of selling as a sla 

my own begotten, second som, named A 

Chava, and aged foarteen years, having 
been born in the noon wateh of the loth 
day of the 5th month of the Woo Kea year, 
the 14th of ‘Taon Wang. I therefore 
information of my intention to the chief of 
my clan, and first sought for a purchas 
among my relatives without success, Since, 
by the instrumentality of the middleman 
Hyvang Wei rang, a purchaser has. been 
foun ia Chang Fih Jin. TL has been agreed 
by the two parties inthe presenee of the 
middleman that the prige should be 40,000 
copper cash; and 1, Le Wan Hou, have 
this day taken my second sun A Chaou, 
and delivered hin over as a slave to Chang 
Pih Jin, by whom his name is to be alter- 
serve to 
end of hus fi Should his master 
ter give him a wife, and he: should 
ve born to him sons or daughters, they 
shall from generation to generation be at- 

ched to the house of Chang Pih Jin as 
slaves, and be in all things subject to the 
cuntrol of their master without iaterference 
on the part 0. my, Le W vo's, family. I, 
Le Wan Foo, have already received in fuil 
wth my own hands the sole price of the 
peison. Should there in future be any 
quest on about his ortyin, the seller and mid- 
dieman shall be themselves answerable, the 
purchaser having no concern therewith. 
Lhis isa distinct sale and pur ithout 
objection from either side, nota transfer in 
reueinption of debt, nor a ea € of constrained 
sale or of forcible seizure. As an oral agree 
mentatfords nu proof, Lhave specially drasn 
up this deed ot sale, yuttached to it the im- 
pression of my fore finger, and my signature, 
and hynded it to the purchaser . be held by 
him in witness of the above. ‘This is the 
truth, 

“Truly paid over into the hand of Le 
Wan Foody Chang Pih Jin in purchase of a 
slave, the price amounting to 40,000 copper 
cash, 

“2, Truly negociated by the middleman 
Kwang Wel Pang, who witnessed the dis- 
tinct sale of Le A Chaou as ayslave, and the 
delivery of that person and of his price to the 
repective parties, 

“[Sigued the middleman, Hwang Wei 
Pang. 

“ Deed of sale of his own son executed 
on the 21st day of the third month of the 
27th Tao kwang year, by Le Wan Foo. 

“ Signature and impression of the fore 
finger of the left hand of Le Wan Foo, 


ed at pleasure, and whom he is to 
the 


re: 


Tracroat Scexe.— Messrs. Edilors:—As 
I have seen no published account of the 
following strange and heart rending scene, [ 
take the liberty ofsending youa brief sketch, 
$ related to me by my brother-in-law [who 
resides in Waubavea Co, Wisconsin, and in 
the: same + hood] a day or two 
previous to my leaving the State, whieh was 
about tivo: weeks: ayo. 

Avfarmer sold yoke of oxen to an indi- 


purchased the oxen being in a huny tostart 
off, requested the farmer to assist him in~ 
yoking them up: he accordingly went to thy 
yard with the man—leaving the money: 

ing on the table. On his return to tha 
house, he found his little child had : 
the money from the table and was in the 
act of kindling a fire in the stove with ic 
From the ipuise of the moment, he hit tha — 
child a slap on the side of the head, so hard 
a3 to knock it over; andin the fall it struck 
its head against the corner of the stove, with — 
such force #8 to break its skull. ‘The mother — 
was in the act of washing a small child in am 
adjoining Yoom—on hearing is fracas, 
dropped the child and ran to the room 
whence the noise proceeded, and was 4 
much terrified at what she there bebeld, 
that she forgot the lide child in the tub, — 
for atime—and upon her return to the room — 
found the little one drowned! ‘The huw 
band afier afew moments reviewing the 
scene before him—seeing two of his chile 
dren dead—without further reflection took, 
down his gun and blew his own brains out! 
— Exchange, 


CONSTITUTION OF THE NATIONAL COONCHL. 


For the purpose of improving the char- 
acter, developing the intelligence, maintain- 
ing the rights and organizing a Union of the 
Colored People of the Free States, the Nu- 
tional Convention does hereby ordain aud 
institute the ; 
“NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TH COLORED — 

PEOPLE.” 

Art. 1. This Council shall consist of two. 
meinbers from each State, represented ih 
this Conyention, tobe elected by this Con- 
vention, and two other members from eaelt 
State tw be elected as follows: On the 18th 
day of November next, and biennially there- 
after, there shall be held in each State, a 
Poll, at which each colored inhabitant 
vote who pays ten cents as poll-tax; and. 
each State shall elect, at such election, such | 
delegates to State Legislatures, twenty in 
number from cach State, at large. “The 
electiun to be held at such places and under — 
such conditions as the public meetings in 
such localities may determine. The mem-— 
bers of the National Council in cach State, 
shall receive, canvass, and declare the result 
of such vote. The State Council, thus elect- 
ed, shall meet on the first Monday in Janu- 
ary, 1854, and elect additional members to 
the National Council, in proportion of one to 
fiye thousand of the colored population of 
such State; and the members of council 
thus elected, to take office on the sixth day 
of July next, and all to hold office during two 
years vom that date; at the end of which 
time another general election by State” 
council shall take place of members to con- 
stitute their successors in office, in the same” 
uumbers as above. The State council of - 
each State shall have full power over the 
internal concerns of said State. 

Art. 2. ‘The members of the first council 
shall be elected by this convention, which 
shall designate out'of the number, a Presi- 
dent, a Vice-President, Secretary, ‘Treasur~ 
«7, corresponding Secretary, and commituee 
of five on Manual Labor—a committee of 
five on Protective Unions—of five on Busi- 
ness Relatioas—of five on Publications, 

Art. 3. The committee on Manual Labor — 
School shall procure funds and organize 
suid School in accordance with the plans 
adopted by this National Convention, with 
such modifications as experience or necessity. 
may dictate to them. ‘The committee shall 
immediately incorporate itselfas.an academy 
under “The General Committee of the State — 
of- sand shall constitute the Board of 
‘Trustees of the Manual Labor School, with 
full. power to select a location in the State 
designated by the National council, to ereet 
buiidings,appoiut or dismiss instructors in the 
literary or mechanical branches. ‘There shall 
be a farm attached to the School. 

Art. 4. ‘The committee on Protective: 
Unions shail institute a Protective Union for — 
thé purchase and sale of articles of domestic 
consumption, and shall unite and aid in the 
formation of branches auxiliary to their own 


Art. 5, The committee on Business Relae 
tions, shall establish an office, in whieh they — 


shall keep a 


men throughout the — 
They shall keep a registry of all 
persons willing w employ colored men in 
to teach colored boys mechanica): — 
trades, liberal and scientific professions, and 
farming ; and also, a registry of colored men’ 
and youth seeking employment or instruc 
tion.” They shall also report upon any aven= 
ues of business or trade which they deem ins | 
viting to colured capital. skillor labor. Their — 
reports and advertisements to be in papers of 
the widest circulation, They shall receive for — 
sale or exhibitiun\ products of the skill and 
labor of colored people +e glee 
Art. 6, ‘The committee on Publication 
shall collect all facts, statistics and statements, 
all Jaws and historical records and biogtae 
phies of the colored people, and all books by 
colored authors. ‘hey shall have for. the 
sile keeping of these documents, a Library, 
with a heading Room and Museum. The 
committee shill also publish replies to any 
assaults, worthy of note, made upon the am 
Peopl 


racter or condition of the colo Ne, 
Art. 7. Bich committee shall have: r 
lute coutvo) over its special department ;, shall 
inake its own by-laws, and in case of any vex 
cnney ocenrringy shall fill up the sumo forthe 
with snojuct ty the coufirmation of the cote! 
cil Each committee shall meet at least onde” 
a inonth oF 46 often us possible : shall keép al 
minnte of all its proceedings, executive.and —\ 
fiyuseiel, and shall -siztmnit a fail statement off 
the sdme, with the accounts andited, at every. 
regulur meeting of the National council, 
‘Aru 5, ‘Phe National council shall meet at 
Jeast bnew in six months, to receive the reports: 


vidual in the neighbourhood, and received 
his pay iv paper’ morfy. Tho rein who 


of the conmittyes, and to consider any ae 
pls f+ cho goin A, for which it aka! 


have powe 
‘committee, and stall be empowered to receive | 
tnd appropridte donations for the carrying out | 
ofthe sume. Atall such meet-j 
eleven members shai) constitute a quo- 
» In ease any committer neglect or reluse: 
fo send in its report, according to article Sth, 


then the council shall have power to enter the 
bureau, examine the books and papers of such 


“and in case the committee shalt 
iis refusal or neglect, then the conn- 
declare their offices vacant, and ap- 
hers iu their stwad. 


Art. 12. A member of the council shall) be 
er of only une of tie coniinitiees there 


= 13. All officors.holdflig fonds, hat 


urity in double the amount likely to, 
i hands. ‘his security to be given 
10 the three iret officers of the council. 
t 14, The council shall have power to 
uch By-Laws ay ure necessary for their 
oper government. 
an. 9, In all cases of the meetings of the 
‘ational Council, or the committees, the tra- 
Reena ier (i any) of the members shall 
paid out of the respective funds. 
t. 0. at council shall immediately es- 
bist a biirea 


in the place of its meeting 
i, ax iar as possible,be 
committees for their vari- 
ses. The council shall havea clerk, 
moderate eulary, who will keep @ record 
eit transactions, and prepare a condensed 
‘af the cummittegs for publication; and, 
aregistry of fhe Irion of the cause. 
t- 11. The expenses of the council shall 
yed by the tees of membership of sub- 
ies or councils, to be organized through- 
ut the States. ‘I'he membership fee shall be 
vie cent per week. 


‘[Phe following resolutions having direct 

upon the plan of organization were 

adsby the Convention snd are therefore 
nied to the Council's Constitution.) 


i ved, That the Coaucil shall be dele- 
4 select its yarious Committee. 

’ etalveds, ‘Chet the Council. shall have 
“power to offer a premium tor prize essays on 
reht subjects agreed on by Council. 

; ved, That the said Council shall hear 
and grant petitions, and be governed by the 
ri ‘of legislative bodies, and their decisions 

shall be final. 
- ved, ‘That any State applying for ad- 
“mission into this Union, shall be admitted on 


% ms as may hereafter be agreed upon, 
- ved, That in establishing a National 
nneilfor our own special improvement, and 
anual Labor School for the education of 
ildren. iu science, literature and me- 
chanical arts, this Convention do this, not to 
build ourselves up as'a distinct and seperate 
‘class in this country, but #3 a means to a 
"great end, viz: the equality jn political rights, 
“and in ‘civil and social privileges with the 
rest of the American peuple. 

Se alle 
3 ou, the Correspondeat of the Morning Advertiser.) 
A Gigantic Railway Project.—General 

AE Antolisentes 


» 
. 


- 
- 
‘ 


oer Montreat, Feb. 20. 
© [promised in my last week's eommunica- 
- tion'to forward) you a few particulars with 
- reference to the Grand Trunk Railroad, its 
” progress, and its prospects, feeling assured, 
. poy English Ee ceseptlenne T have re- 
_ ceived'on tlie subject, that this vast. under- 

king is watched in the British metropolis 
withmuch interest, and, if possible, more in a 

"social than commercial point of view. It is 

~ at this moment totally impossible to predict 

- the changes and consequent benefits to the 

colony,which the ranning of this line will ac- 

complish, spanning as it does the whole length 

of the two provinces, besides providing an 

‘outlet to the Atlantie Ocean for the produce 

of the mammoth Western States, which now 

~ in ae great measure finds its way through 
| its-southern meighbor’s territories. 

‘T know that in the midst of your present 
political difficulties, it is no easy’ task to dis- 
cuss the question of social improvement, 
whether at home or in the colonies 

~ but Lam equally alive to the fact, that when 
~ ‘the war does break out,—which now appears 
~ inevitable, and which even threatens an im- 
‘mediate outburst;=—there will be thousands 
of wns who will at once withdraw their 
Continental investments, to deposit them in 
soine other aud safer security. To what 
int of the globe, then, will they tura, to 

id so great a desideratum as a safe invest~ 
ment in. these times of approaching war? 

Certainly not onthe eastern side of the At- 
"antic. © America, then, and thit British 
“North Ainerica, must be most naturally 
pointed at, as being the oasis of the desert. 
Here a thousand different works are now 
Deing pushed on with vigour, which, when 
completed, will yield to their supporters a 
_: er rate of premium than has been ob- 
tained for similar securities in the Old Coun- 
many years past. 
: nena ABS, would certainly 
place the Grand ‘Trunk Railroad as the first 
onthe Ist. fo give an idea of the vast- 
+ ness of this work, | may mention that it en- 
the trailic of a region extending 800 
miles in one direct line, from Portland to 
Lake Huron, containing a population of 
; three millions in Canada, Vermont, 
New Hampshire aud Maine. And before 
? fing further, it would be well to ob- 
serve that itis, forthe whole of its length, 

protected from the possibility of i 

‘competition,not only by legislative enactment, 
but by what is of far greater seeurity against 

_~ rivallines,viz., natural causes. ‘To continue 

thenjat Portland it connects with the system 
of ays reaching eastward towards the 
province of New Brunswick, and, hereafter 
to Halifax, in Nova Scotia, as al as 
‘south, by lines, already existing, to Boston 
awe Rok ote fenton gi Canada 
it again unites with other lines to Boston 
and the great manufacturing districts of New 
England. From Richmond it runs eastward 
0 Quebec. and ‘Trois Vistoles, 253 miles, 
givingsdirect access to the great shipping 
portof Canada in summer; and hereafter by 
rail to the. Atlantic at Halifax, by Trois 
Pistoles and, Mirimichi, forming the only. 
route, to the great fisheries of the Gulph of 
St) Lawvence, and the eastern timber, coal, 
andunineral district of New Brunswick. 
ntreal itagain meets three railways 

‘now in operation to Boston and New York. 

‘At Prescott the tributary line from Bytown, 

and“the:vast timber districts of the Ottawa, 

60 miles, now in course of early completion ; 

andion the opposite side of the St. Lawrence, 

the northern New York road to Ogdensburgh 

rill pour its: stream of passenger trallie upon 

the trunk line, At Kingston, the Rome and St 

Vineent Railroad, also from New York, be- 

‘comesitstributary. rom thence to l'oronto, 

ives the entire produce of the rich 

snorth of L:ke Ontario, through 

nels of Belleville and Peterborough: 

‘atid several other new lines already in 

“s to constuction, and all tributary to 

‘unk road. At Loronto the Ontario 

\d Huron Railroxd, 100 miles now 

early: finished, pours on.the traflic of the 

“region arowid, Lake Simcoe and Georgian 

“Bay. At the same point is also met the 

“Great Westen Railway, “by Hamilton to 

Fretfoit, 240 miles, now ina forward state for 
oe ay mee ‘ 
a ae i 


ir ‘option, Tar ag poIne a new compl fetion, by. which ¢ 


y ‘ommunication is had 
with the southern part of Western Canada, 
as well as with the railways in operation from 
Detroit to the State of Michigan, Mlinois, and 
Wisconsin. From Toronto, westward, the line 
passing through the heart of the western pen- 
insula of Canada, ensures to the Grand 
‘Trank the exclusive traffic of the finest part 
of the province; while at its terminus on 
Sarnia it debouches at the very outlet of 
Lake’ Huron avoiding the shallows of the 
Detroit and St. Clair river below—a point | 
the most fuyourably situated for the naviga- 
tion extending through Lakes Huron and 
Michigan, and hereafter through Lake Su- 
périor, At Sarnia, the American railroads 
now in course of construction, place the Grand 
‘Trunk Line in the most direct communication 
with the arterial lines to the Great West and 
the Mississippi, a region whose advance in 
population and wealth has been regarded as al- 
most fabulous, and whose resources are still 
‘very partially developed ; while the traffic of 
the copper and iron districts of Lake Supe- 
rior, the most valuable and extensive in the’ 
world, with the coal of Michigan, will aceu- 
mulate on the railroad at this point; reaching 
ocean navigation at Montreal in much less 
time, and by the same mileage, that it can 
now pass by boat to the waters of Lake On- 
tario, 350 miles above that city. 

Tt will, therefore, be seen, that the road 
commencing at the debouchure of the three 
largest lakes in the world, pours the accumu- 
lating traffic in one unbroken line throughout 
the entire length of Canada, into the St. 
Lawrence, at Montreal and Quebec, on 
which it rests at the north, while on the 
south it reaches the magnilicent harbours of 
Portland and St. John’s on the open ocean. 
The whole future traflic between the western 
regions and the east, including Lower Cana- 
da, part of the States of Vermont and New 
Hampshire, the whole of the State of Maine, 
and the Provinces of New Brunswick 
Scotia, Prince Edward’s Island, and New- 
foundland, must, therefore, pass over the 
Grand Trunk Railway. 

Another feature in connexion with the 
road, and which cannot fail to produce sum- 
mer traffic, will be the Montreal Victoria 
Tubular Bridge, which, when erected, will 
be the greatest achievement of engineering 
skill yet accomplished on either side of the 
Atlantic.. Thus far have I endeavoured to 
give a faint outline of the country this hne is 
to be carried through. 

Its contractors are Messrs. Peto, Brassey, 
Betts and Jackson ; its directors some of the 
first men in Canada; in London, its diree- 
tors are Messrs. Baring, Glyn, McCalmont, 


Mr. Alex 8. P, Bidder, 
men who have eng: r the last twenty 
years cither in the construction or manage- 
ment of railways. ‘Having said thus much 
of the prospects of the unfinished portions of 
the road, I have now to draw your attention 
to the section which. is at present open and 
working, and also to the sections which wall 
be opened in the ensuing spring. _ ‘Che lines 
open extend from Montreal to Portland, a 
distance of nearly 300 miles; and in the 
course of a couple of months the line 


between Montreal and Quebec — will 
be completely finished. Tt is right to 
remark, that had it not’been for the disastrous 


shipwrecks of last autumn, this road would 
have been opened last year; but as four ves- 
sels, which were laden with iron for the 
bridges, &c., along the road, went to the 
bottom of the sca, the delay could not be 
avoided. Lam given to understand thatalready 
contracts have deeu entered into for the 
conyeyance of the enormous amount. of two 
lundted thousand superficial feet of timber 
daily from one. district alone. 


Tue Anorrrionists anpD Free Coror- 
ep Propie.—The assumed anti-slavery 
preferences of the present Legislature have 
emboldened the abolitionists, and they have 
petitioned for several laws for their exclusive 


interest. Some ten days since two or three 
New York sentin a request that the 
treasury of the State might be made to ¢ 


gorge a large amount of {ees, claimed by 
them as counsel in the celebrated Lemmon 
slavecase. The Judiciary Committee of the 
Senate this morning reported against the ap- 
plication. On Friday, the abolitionists, 
through Mr. Crosby, asked the Legislature 
to extend the elective franchise to the color- 
ed,or negro population. Yesterday morning, 
the Judiciary committee also reported against 
it. Mr. Grosby hoped the report of the 
committee would not be agreed to; he calledy 
the ayes and nays, Several Senators then 
aroused, and inquired who the petitioners 
were. It is now the first time it was heard 
of here, and several were not prepared to 
yote. Mr. Crosby (wh 
presented the petition oa 
Hopkins, (whig,) who presented tke report, 
stated that the subject had been thoroughly 
debated in the convention which formed the 
constitution of 1846 ; the question had since 
been submitted directly to the people, when it 
was decided against by a very large majority 
and he was not aware that since then, any 
change lmd taken place in public opir 

Mr. Putnam (whig) said this subjec 
canvassed and debated for six week: 
constitutional convention, and here v 
asked to vote upon it in a moment, and take 
action upon it. It has oceupied the att 
of the greatest minds in the State, and for 
one, he was not prepared so hastily to vote 
upon it, and asked to be excused. It was not 
granted, and he voted to sustain the report. 

Mr. Z. Clark, dem. soft shell, was unpre- 
pared to yote. The hunkers pressed him. 
He said he should not yote, unless compelled 
by the Senate. He was excused, 12 t0 8. 
The question was taken, and the report 
against allowing negroes to vote adopted as | 
follows 

Ayes—Messrs. Barnard, Barr, Brooks, 
Danforth, Hitchcock, Hopkins, Lansing, 
Putnam, Spencer, Storing, Watkins, Whit- 
hey, Yost—13. Six whigs and seven demo- 
erats. 

Nays—Mesérs. Bishop, Bradford, Butts, 
M. fi. Clark, W. Clark, Crosby, Dickinson, 
Dorrance, Field, Munroe, Richards, Wil- 
liams—13. All whigs,—showing the Sew- 
ard strength inthe senate, which has never 
before been tested—three or four doilging — 
Albuny corr, of the New York Herald. 


Bscarz or Suaves.—The Norfolk Bea- 
con of March 31st, notices the escape of a 
slave the property-of Mr. Richard Doyle, of 
that city, and adds : . “ We are called npon 
to announce almost daily the eseape of this 
species of property to the North. ‘lhe com- 
munity of Norfolk and vicinity have within 
the last twelve months sustained a loss of 
$30,000 of slave property by the aid of 
Abolitionists, and are now large stockolders 
in this kind of property north of Mason and 
Dixon’s line. We would ask if New Bed- 
ford, Boston, or any other community of 


Ni 


| “sum of all villanies; 


| tion of such slaveholders as si 


Abolitionists were losers in any kind of pro- 
perty, would they sitso quietly, and not call 
for redress from the ‘powers that be?” It is 
time that the South should take some ac- 
tion. Forbearance has ceased to be a yir- 
tue.” 
The forbearance here alluded to, as hav- 
ceased to bea virtue, is that of the 
National 


in, 
slaveholder—nut of the slave. 
Era, 


PROFESSOR WAYLAND. 


At an Anti-Nebraska meeting held at 
Providence, Rhode Island, on the 7th ult, 
Professor Wayland, of Brown University, 
made a speech of which the following is an 
extract. 

After describing the effects of sending 
slavery over the vast territory of the West, 
the speaker says: 

When this has been done, this country, 
at home, will present a singular spectacle. 
The slaveholders in the United States are 
said not to exceed 300,000—eull them half’ 
a million. We have then half a million of 
men governing, in fact, thirty or forty mil- 
lions. An institution unknown to the 
Constitution will be seen annulling and sub- 
yerting the Constitution itself—an institu- 
tion by which labor is rendered degrading 
and despicable, legislating for men who res- 
pect themselves the more for earning their 
own bread. How long a Union of such a 
character can continue, may be vasily fore- 
seen. ‘I'he question ceases to be whether 
black men are forever to be slaves, but 
whether the sons of the Puritans are to be- 
come slaves themsel 

Nor is this all. ‘This change in the prin- 
ciple underlying the Constitution changes 
our relations to the civilized world. ‘The 
great question which is henceforth to agi 
the nation is the question of Human Rights. 
1t has been the glory of this country, thus 
far, to stand forth everywhere in defence of 
human liberty. It is the position which w 


have taken on this questiun that has gi 
us our influence among nations, and taught 
down-trodden humanily everywhere to look 


up to us for suecor. But establish slavery, 
not as the exception, but the rule—mak 
slavery the Iaw of the land, the pivot on 
whieh legislation turns—and we must by 
y uly ourselves with despotism. We 
expose ourselves to contempt, even now, by 
swaggering about buman liberty, while a 
pious and benevolent lady is av this moment 
Immured in a dungeon in Norfolk for no 
other crime than that of hing child: 
to read. What will it be when such an act 
of oppre: 
country 

J value the Union as much as any man, 
I would cheerfully sacrifice to it everything 
but trath and justice and liberty. When 1 
must surrender these as the price of the 
Union, the Union becomes at once a thing 
which Labhor. ‘Yo form a union for the 
sake of perpetuating oppression, is to make 
clf an oppressor. ‘This I cannot be, for 
erty as much for my neighbor as 
e my liberty for the 
sake of the Union is impossible. God made 
me free, and I cannot be in bondage to any 
man. ‘These I believe to be th nde: 
of the free States, and therefore 1 protest 
against this bi wt ape 
But there is another feature in this bill 
which des s to be considered. The con- 
we must be the destruc- 


sequence of its passe 


ing in 
ristianity, when, in defiance of a hundred 
e savagely torn up by the 
roots and transplanted to their present lo 
tion, and in their removal, one-third of thei 
whole number aatee 
that could bind went was given 
them, that they should remain unmolested 
in their present residence forev They 
have schools admirably conducted, churches 
of Christ under the care of almost ever: 
Protestant denomination; they are introdue- 
ing manufactur 

by compa 


ciy 


ison with the whites in thei 


vicinity. Shall these Christian men and 
women be again driven away? Shall the 


most solemn treaties ever ratified by the 
Senate of the United States be again violat- 
ed? Shall an act of cruelty unparalleled in 
the history of civilized man be perpetrated, 
‘because the victims are weak and their 
skins are red? Has no man any rights un- 
less his skin is white, or has a just God given 
permission to white men to defraud, enslave 


and murder their fellow-men with impunity ?| 


SLAVERY AND THE CHURCH, 


A New England correspondent of the 
Northern Christian Advocate, writes as fol- 
lows on the subject of y and the recent 
action of the Baltimore Conference. 

If slavery is ever got out of the Church, 


we have got to take it by hoofs and horns 


and put it out. It has no conscience, no 
humanity, no manners. It is not only the 

but of all impndence. 
Our brethren of the Baltimore Conference 


| used to tell us that they were anxious to be 


free from the great evil, and were wot only 
doing all they could for its eradication, but 


were looking for the “good time coming” | 
when the reproach would be taken away | 


from our civilization and religion. We be- 
lieved them until the General Conference of 
1852. Since then, their anti-slavery profes- 
ions have been rece d 
Hereafier they will haye no currency in the 
East. At their recent session the papers re- 
port that with entire unanimity the Confer- 
ence voted down the proposition of the Troy 
Conference, to introduce a rule into the Dis- 
cipline of the Church to prohibit the recep 
} stain that 
relation on selfish grounds. Verily ow 
border brethren” are hard to please. “They. 
and the slavery they tolerate are quite lik 


old deacon ‘Tomkins, whose religion’ always | 


led him to bein opposition to his brethren. 
The Church bore with the deacon’s obsti- 
naey for a good many years, but forbearance 
lost its virtue, and patience took the con- 
sumption. ‘The Clurch called a prayer- 
meeting for the special benefit of the stilt 
old deacon. The meeting assembled, and 
the deacon came also, Prayers were ollered 
up. They became earnest, importunate, de- 
eisive, until a good brother unburdened his 
heart on this wise: “Lord, bless brother 
‘Tomkins! cure him of his stubborn spirit ; 
but if this cannot be done on earth, Lord, 
take him to heaven.” “J won't go,” roared 
out the stern old deacon; and so far as I 
know he did not go. So says slavery, even 
Baltimore slavery, the pink and model of the 
institution. It isas much attached to the 
Church as ever deacon Tomkins was. We 
have been trying for many long years to get 


¥ \ 


1 is sanctioned by the whole | 


and, in fact, will lose no- | 


ved at heavy discount. | 


Jit out of the Chureh, and send it to perdition, | tion. ‘* Seating the meeting house,” as it 
was called, was delicate aud difficult business, 


homes and if’ we should propose to send it | as pride, envy and jealousy were active pas- 
A person was fined, i 
The 
gallery 


| where it belongs; but it refuses so hot a 


to heaven, it would reply like. the deacon, | 
out of spite, “L wont gn.” I 


will do no good. ‘The unguent of “Com- 
promises” and “Nebraska bills” has operated 
charmingly on the eyes that look up to hea- 
yen from the Northern States, and they “see 
men as trees walking ;” they begin to see 
slavery with its mockeries, lies, and unspeak- 
able monstrosities. ‘They begin to loathe 
its pollutions, and despise its meanness ; and 
when once thoroughly roused, no power this 
side the Infinite ean repress the withering 
curses and blasting indignation of insulted 
and outraged freeman. ‘The bullying brava- 
does of Southern politicians, and the devout 
hypocrisies of Southern Churchmen, have 
rly reached their limit. We have dreaded 
the stillettoe: of the one class, and trusted to 
the sincerity and honor of the other ; but as- 
sassins can no longer intimidate, and South- 
ern faith can no longer be trusted. We 
now appeal to the God of the oppressed,— 
to the Bible—to the Declaration of Inde- 
| pendenee,—to the fathers of the Republic 
\and of Methodism, Slavery in Church and 
State must be branded as the ugliest child 
of Darkness. It must die. 


Avowing their Principles. 


Now that France and England are en- 
| gaged in war in the East, it is supposed that 
these powers could not afford much aid to 
Spain in the event of a conflict with the 
United States. Hence southern papers 
are urging the immediate adoption of vigo- 
rous measures for the acquisition of Cuba, 
as a means to reinforee Slavery in this 
country. We give below, as a specimen, | 
an extract from the Richmond [Va.] En- 
| quirer. 

“ Our view of the poliey of this measure,” | 
of every other, is determined b: | 


it says, ai y 

|the paramount and controlling considera 
tion of Southern interests. It is bee; 

we regard the acquisition of Cuba as es | 
sential to the stability of slavery, and to the | 
just ascendaney of the South, that we ¢on- 
|sent to forego our habitual repu P 


political change, and to advocate 


sions in those days. 


But it must go, will go, shall go, “the boys were ordered to sit upon y 
Lord being our helper.” Baltimore and all , stairs, and as boys always will be boys, three 
|“the border Conference” may hold back; it constables were employed to keep them in 

Prominent before the assembly some 
wretched male or female offender, sat with 
Jascarlet lette-—* A” or“ D ;? on the 
| breat, to denote some crime against the stern 
We make a few extracts from the 
| laws of the New England colonies respect- 
|ng the Sabbath: 


order. 


code. 


on Saturday.” 

“No woman shall kiss her children on the 
| Sabbath or fasting day.” 

No one shall run on the Sabbath-day, or 
walk in his own garden or elsewhere, except 
reverently to and from meeting.” 

“No one to cross the river, but with an 
| authorised ferry man.”—Boston Transcript. 


cativass this ci 


he occupied seats beneath the it 


“The Sabbath-day shall 


—_—_—_—__ i _._._.,. 


PROVINCIAL FREEMAN. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 22, 1854. 


if 


begin at sunset 


About Canada. 


We give in anoiher colamn, a letter ous a 
correspondent in Moptreal, to the London Adver- 
tiser. Our readers in the States will peruse it 
With attention, as it contains some facts in rela- 
tion toithese Provinces such as we presume some 
of them are desirons of becoming acquainted 
with, We might enlarge upon the subject of 
Canadian progress and Canadian prosperity, 9 
agriculture, commerce, population, education, 
&v; we might talk of the free and cheap govern- 
ment of Canada; we might even adopt the words 
used in a cotemporary, and say, that” Canada is 
the freest vountry in the world. ‘Che oppressed of 
all nationseven those of the United States can 
come to us, for as soon as their feet ouch Cana- 
dian Soil, that moment they are free. In the 
eyes of justice both white and black, slave and 
tree-born, rich, and poor, learned and unlearned 


are the same.” 

‘The truth of this statement is apparent, and the 
proof easy; but, as we do not wish to give our 
readers too much on one subject at atime, we 
forbear. We will often, however, have oecasion 
to return to this maiter, as we intend to redeem 
our promise, and furnish onr readers , with facts 
respecting the condition and prospects of Colored 
Canadians. In the meantime, we may state 
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for Subscribers, forth wth. 
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“ Janes Haney, 
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8. W. Bhows, Harrisburg, 

Wat. Stint, Philadelphia. 

tt, Brooklyn, 

* Isnani Caxpaett, Oberlin, Lorraine Co., Obio. 


Mr. 


Printed for (he Proprietors by 


will 


generally,’that we find colored men here foilowing 
sarcessfully every description of mechanical trade, 
without let, difficulty, or hindrance. In the more 
western parts of the Proyinee, many are 
prosperous as farmers, millowners, &ej and their 
prospects for usefulness, comfort, and elevation, 
are in every way superior to what we have wit- 
nessed in any portion of the States. The reasons 
for this are obvious, First, and chiefly, in the 
Free States; generally, the law dozs not reeog- 
the colored man as an equal with the white 
—the disastrous eonsequences of whieh partiality 
are every where patent to the most superficial ob” 
server; secondly, public feeling, in the States, is 
opposed to. the colored man; in, the chureh, he 
is colonised ; at the theatre he is colonised; from: 
the large majority of places of public amusement 
and instruction. he is entirely excluded, aud if 
admitied at all to the public schools, as he is in 
some of the Pree States, it is with a gradge and 
against much opposition. Not so in Canada. 
Here he is recognized by the law, asa man— 
there is no such phrase as black man, in contra- 
distinction to white,in the civil code of the Prov 
inces. The churches are alike open toa I!, withou, 
any distinction of color. ‘The schools (by law)are 


of such vast, and, in some 1 
| tain consequence 
“The only possible way in which the | 


b; 


of additional Slave territory 
ree the powers of Slavery as 
an element of political control, and this ean | 
only be done by the tion of Cuba. | 


chance for | 


for the | 
1 are pur- | | 
‘ | 
y which cannot 


ed with a zeal and ene 
il of success, unless the { 
terfere to prevent the consummation, 


similar sentiments in the 
South is becoming quite com- 


mon. the reader 
| two positions in the abi le 
That the doctrine of non-intervention, which } 


is vehement don at home, for the 
"| sake of Slavery, is to be boldly repu 
Y Jin the affairs of foreion powers—to plur 
|the country in war with, and rob a nation | 


‘ession! 


of her pos to promote “ the stability 

y, and the ascendaney of the South” 
nment; and 2nd, ‘hat the most 
distant design of a despotic government to 


| for it is a notorious fact t 
ating 
spirit of that 
Slavery. 
which is always semi-official, expressed 
ta very opportunity is | 
j watched by the present administration to | 


|ba. Can the liberties of a country be safe 
when the government makes the most _de- 
termined efforts to repeal the laws of Free- 


|dom at home, and to plunder surroundi 
| territories for the purpose of strei 
ji antic system of bondage ?—Olice | 


Branch. 


| A PURITAN SUNDAY. 
| - \ 
| _ As every matter connected with the social 
| life and customs of the first settlers of New 
England is of much interest to their descen- 
| dants, we propose, in a few short articles, to 
| give as correcta description of “ Sunday in 
New England” two hundred years ago, as | 
annals. The 
fter- | 
‘or was performed on the even- 
|ing which preceded the Lord's Day. Barly 
Jon Sunday morning, the blowing of a horn, 
| in some villages, announced that the hour of 
| worship was at hand ; in other places, a flag 
was hung out at the rude building occupied 
| by the church. In Cainbridge, a drum was 
beat, in military style. Tu Salem, a bell in 
dicated the opulence of the settlement. The 
igious services usually commenced at nine 
o’clock in the morning, and occupied from 
to eight hours, divided by an intermission 
of one hour for dinner. ‘The people collect | 
ed quite punctually, as the law compelled | 
their attendance, and there was a heavy fine | 
| 
| 


noon. 


for any one that rode too fast to meeting. 
The sexton called upon the minister, and es- 
corted him to church, in the same fashion 
that the sheriff now conducts the judge into | 
our State courts. ‘The minis ‘as clothed 
with mysterious awe and great sanctity by 
the people; and so intense was this sentiment 
hat even the minister’s family were regard- 
ee as demi-gods. The Puritan Meeting- 
House was an odd structure. ‘The first ones 
jerected by the colonists were built of logs, | 
and had a cannon onthe top. Those stand- | 
ing two centuries ago were built of brick, 
with clay plastered over the courses, and 
covered with clay-beards, now called clap- 
boards. The roof was thatched as buildings 
are now seen in Canada Kast. Near the 
church edifice stood those ancient institutions 
—the stocks—the whipping-post—and a 
large wooden cage to confine offenders against 
the laws. Upon the outside of the church 
and fastened to the walls, were the heads of 
all the wolves killed during the season. In 
front of the church, in many towns armed 
sentries stood dressed in the habiliments of 
war. There were no pewsin the church. ‘The 
congregation had places assigned them upon 
the rude benches, at the annual town-meet- 
ling, according to their age and social posi- 


The | ifest in our enterprise. 
c 


you know them to be wrong, 


We 
| do so, 


abolish human bondage in her own pro- | 
| vine considered a just for war, | 
by the “model republic. i 
| particle of doubt that th 
2 discussed in the Cabinet at Washington, | the subj 


The Washington Union not lung | y 


i" 


great succe 


at will be allowed. 


* 


To Correspondents, 


Our Correspondents haye this week been a0 


iberal with their contribations, that our table 


literally groaning under the weight of their fa- 
vours. Thanks, friends, for the interest you man- 
We will publish all we 
| . OF course amongst | 

stich a mass of matter, there must be a great deal 


bnt nab all we recei 


unfit for our columns, et ushear from you 
again, What we want chiefly, however, from 
ut friends in Canada, is items of news respeet= 


ing the doings and psogress of the eplored people. how is that? Do you want the patron- 
These will add more than anything else to the of persons opposed to our interests? When 
interest and usefulness of the paper. Isay our, I mean the Colores paople. Do not you 

Please do not go very far” for terms, because | think that we had better avoid such aid? Our 


nnot understand you, 


allusions to other 


will tend to place this pa 
nt attitude, We will fightour own 


and motives of othe! 


pers or Editors, 


wewill, L 


your 


character. 


SPECIAL, 


ly, but be not discouraged. 


C. of Chatham, (we forbear to give the other 


initials) may do better at poetry next time, 
H, is hardly up to our standard this time. 
Ida, of this 

pair 


again” 


soxat.— Wesley Furlong, now re 


brother, John Furlong, some tin 
Catherine's, C, W. He ha 


flve months, 
a will be thankfully received. 
Firtons, at this Office, 


Wes 


Revivan M 
us that the revival meeti 
held in the 2nd Richmi 


* 


Tur New Mecuanic 


concourse of interested 


President, T. J. Robert 
President of the 


Toronto Univers: 


Tae Pavan 


ed to some one of our trier 


Dd, 


Cuance or Nam 


don, England ‘That is inconvenient, 


Davis, the fugitive, surnamed the 


who claims him asa slave, 


The receipts on the great Western railroad, 


last weelr, amounted to $24,100, 


persons are wanted | 
PAPER, immediately, to | 
Ap- 
all at this Olive, or if resid- 


papers, or communi- 
in an on- 


1 battles whether as a paper or association. 
ly. as you please with the mea- 


Ifyou do not 
ea blank page on your sey- 
| eral pages, and have a beginning and an end to 


naine also, if you assume a name ur | 


| T. Ii.of London will please read the above 
|geta tolerable pretext to pounce upou Cu- | atent 


ty, will also take a gentle hint. 


S, shall appear in our next; also, S. of 


is desirous of hearing of or from his 
resident in St. 
appeared from 
locality, and has not been heard of for about 
Any information respecting the 
Address 


NG8—A cortespondent informs 
which are now being 
street church (Rev. 
I's) have so far been attended with 
Many converts have been made, 


Hatt.—On Montay 
last, the'ceremony of laying the “oundation stone 
of the new Hall was performed, in the presence 
| of a large spectators. 
y was bright, and the procession of 
Masons, with their insignia, appeared to the 
best advantage, Addresses were delivered by the 
Esq., Dr. McCaul, 
y, and by 
Patrick Freeland, Esq., Vice-President of the 
Institute, ‘The Hall willbe a large and hand 
some edifice, equally ornamental as useful, 


cuenta Reaisrer.—We are indebt- 
s in the Quaker City, 
for daily copies of this independent, ontspeaking 
|paper. Thanks! Itis tous asthe smiling face 
of an old acquaintance. Long may it flourish | 


‘The citizens of London, 
C. W., propose changing the name of their city 
to Westminster, alleging as the reason, that their 
cotrespoddence largely finds its way to the Ion- 


© Salt 
Water Fugitive,” has been remanded to the man 
This is about the 
most outrageous case of iniquity that has ever 
been perpetrated by the Northern tools of slavery, 


open toall, The sympathies of the public are 
With and not against the colored man, as in the 
States; and when prejudice, in its forms: 
does exhibit itseli—as it does oceasionally-—it is 
invariably found to be trom persons of American 
origin, or under American influence. If the 
culored man does not make his way here, his 
| failure cannot be attributed to the institutiuns of 
the country. 


worst 


: Winsor, C. W. 
is) Dear Freeman: 
‘The agony is over. You are upand oat and we 
are all pleased to see you. Our faith in your 
| final appearance was at one time very small in- 

eed, but now that we must admit your presence, 
| we ly bagin to make large or small ealcu- 
| lations as to your success according to our faith 
| iu the class most li rally around you at | 
you tavite subscriptions from all 


J see th; 


nds might stand aluof—and you know we 
yhow. BatI merely hint and 
You 
he 


to your better judgment. 
see | haye been thinksing about getting sabs 
that is if you pay something, and as my phiz is 
not the hardest I would asic to be excused from 
putting your claims to persons who might show 
me the door for m y. As Ttold you in 
my first the people are coming 6 
fagitives and 40 free emigrant 
‘Ten of the fugitives came in one company. 
The free people com? from Pennsylvania and 
{ndiana prineipally. Prom what I can learn they 
are but the advance guard ofa “crowd,” most of 
whom have pockuts w 
s tairly opon with us—boats ren- 
Western, th: ‘ide of the We 
isdoing fine business in the silyer line; if she 
could only lift her freight without lessening her 
receipts I would be as well satisfied. Ben travels 
as well as his neighbors, and when on the road a 
dlay or two sines, making a voyage from this 
‘0 Chatham, my neighbors in the car were 
a live Yankee andan American citizen of the pro- 


r 


gust 
stare as can 
the other side 
“the 
“There area great many fugitive slaves hore, 
and [wish all here,” was the response. 
Young America left at once with his grist for an- 
other mill. 


wel 


BENJAMIN. 
REMARKS, 

Our friend Benjamin is more verdant than 
had supposed, if he imagines for a moment that 
the subseription list of the FYeeman should be 
confined to “ friends.” The more subscribers 
from enemies the better—they are only enemies 
because they do not understand us, and how will 
they unless we become acquainted? Get them to 
take the paper and that will be introduetion 
Benjamin talks about “ help.” Weare 
hot beggars; we furnish a paper such as readily 
commands 10s, pr annum, for 7s. 6d. If he wi 
offer the paper, the subseribers will get an equiva- 
lent for their owilay at least. 

“ Our friends” can hardly stand fia 
they do, so we think his “caleulatio 
score premature. 


enough. 


ther off than 
on that 
Fortify yourself’ with the con- 
fidence the propriety of the enterprise warrants— 
and sttaightway solicit friend and foe to take the 
Freeman—the Provincial Freeman—mind. We 
want our subscription list to be 3000, and the cash 
forall, in no time. Work to that end, and as you 
like “pay” tale 20 per cent. * 


“The American Jubilee.” 


We have received the first number of a new 
handsomely printed monthly, bearing the abo 
title, edited by Wm. Gooprtt, the well-known 
author of several treatises against slavery, and 
for many years a prominent and distinguished 
advocate of the mode of interpretation which 
makes the Constitution of the U.S. an anti- 
slavery document, Tha’ Jubilee unfurls to the 
breeze, the following, as “ Tue New Banner:” 

No more compromises with slavery. 

No more recognition of past compromises, 
whether imaginary or real, y 


No more constructions of the Constitutic 
c uti 
the assumption of compromises, ees 
No more delay in repealing all acts of th 
: gov 
erninent that faver ur recognize slavery, 
No more rendition of fugitive slaves, 
No more slave-hunting among freemen, 
No more recognition of slaye Property. 


jonsbat the Constitur 


that any administration wer it, can, at the 
time, glorals slavery and piglect freedom, = 
No moreattempis to maintNn American 
g American'Slavery, 
No more admissions that there €a0_ be slavey 
in the nation that is not national slavery. * 
No more pleas that the American ge n 
and the Ameri:an penple are not responsible fy 
Anvrican Slavery, ana bound to seppress it, 


If the American people can be edacated jp 
adopt this as a national banner, it is very clear 
that slavery will soon cease throughout the 
States, and the year of Jubilee will indeed daw 
upon ‘the three millions of bondinen. We hope 
the paper willbave, as it deserves, a very exten 
‘sive circulation. If cannot fail to do good se 
to the cause of the oppressed. 


, 


Publications. 


We have received a copy of a Sermon preach. 
ed by the Rey.Justin Perkins, Missionary 
A. B.P. M., “ before the members and’ fami} 
of the Nestorian Mission, at Ooromiah,” Peraiy 
on “Our Coantry’s Sin," from Joho 7: 48. Thy 
four main points of the discourse are: 

1. That American Slavery isthe crowning. 
mination vf the land. 

2. That American. Slavery is the greatest 
obstacle to the spread and triumph of Christinigy, 
that exis's at the present period. i 

3, That Northern influence—and primarily, 
influence of Northern Christians, is the stron, 
and the most responsible support of Ametitag 
Slavery, at this time. a: 

4. That the U. 8. is in most eminent perilfiom 
the fearfal system of American Slavery, of fa. 
ing into deep national disgrace, &e. 5 

‘The preacher sustains his position as wellag 
can be expected,” from a divine under service, « | 
the A. B.F, M., and the modiewm of anti-slavery 
fervor it contains, will do the good it will, and 
no more, in the U.S. It was evidently intended 
for dainty palates in America, and its long sea 
voyage will take liule away from its harmlen. 
ness. 

Ooromiah, Persia, is a convenient distance 
from slavery, for the A. B. F.M.; and the Rey, 
Justin Perkins, no doubt, realized the security of 
his position, away among the heathen, when eall. 
ed to preach against “ our country’s sin,” 

The Phrenological and: Scientific Jowrnal'by 
Fowler & Wells, bas been received: This 
journal is certainly one of the best, if not the best, 
in the U.S. The present number containg 
articles on Architecture, Agriculture, &e, ” er 

The Little Pilgrim, Grace Greenwood & LK 
Lippincot,Editors, ‘Three copies of this excellent 
little monthly are before us. Grace entertains her 
little readers in a manner altogether new. to that 
Her beaulifally writen Biographies: 
and charming poetry, L.’s elegant chat withthe — 
little people, and last, but not least, the poetry:and 
correspondence trom Tupper, Miss Sproat, the 
Howitt’s and other great writers, make the Pile 
grim just the paper intended. Hope 100,000 girls. 
and boys may make its acquaintance, instead of 
of 50,000, only. Price 50c a year. cy 


The Real Issue. 


Slaveholding is eith natural right, to be 
protected by civil government, a right’ which 
legislation cannot take away’ or else it isa 
criminal act, to be suppressed by civil gow 
ernment, and which legislation cannot Jegalize. 

No middie ground between’ the two proposie 
tions can be tenable, as will appear trom the fok 
lowing: 

Slaveholding either is or it is not a nalural | 
right, If it isnot a natural right, then it isan | 
Unnatural wrong; # violation of natural law, & 
crime, But if itis a nataral right, then it isnot 
morally wrong ; it is an ionocent and lawfalact, 
entitled to the samme protection with all other ia 

nt and lawful acts, gre 
ivil government is charged with the duty of 

i What is innocent and. lawful, of su 
ing that which is inherently unlawfal and 
minal, thas no lawful authority either to. 
punish what is innocent, or to forbear to punish 
what is criminal. J 

It cannot. inake innocent acts criminal and 
others lawful, Its province is not to make cer-, 
tain acts criminal and others lawiul. 
only declare what is criminal/and sup; 
what is innocent and protect it, And the validie 
ly of its declarations and acts depends wi 
tipon their truthfulness and equity. This is 
a repetition of the well-imown and time-bot 
axioms of common law, of the foundation princi> 
ples of democracy, of the plain teachings of the | 
Bible. 

We are thus shut up to the necessity of either, ( 
deciaring that slavery cannot be lealized,ot that | 
it cannot be legal ‘Which ground 
shall we take t v «| 

‘The stave party are already beginning tot 
the latter position. The patty of feaae 
would meet the true issue, must take the former. 
On no other issuecan the question ever’ be per 
manenily setled, ft 

We quote th» above from Mr. Goodell’s new 
paper, (The American Jubilee.) though we feel 
constrained to confess, that it sounds to our ears, 
‘to say the least, somewhat mystical. We can” 
produce in Canada thirty thousand living eve 
dences to the fact that siaveholding is considereé 
notonly. a lawful, bat an innocent act, in the 
United States. More than thirty thousand vie 
tims of the slave system are now in these pro 
vinees, for the very reason, and no other, that iti! 
lawful to hold them as slaves in the States, and the 
the whole weight and power of the civil govern 
ment stand ready to enforce that law. ‘True, 
may be a sinful act, but is it nol, nevertheless, 
lawful? What the ruling authorities of aoy 
people, in their legislative capacity, enact, that 
and that only seems to us, without any contro 
versy, to be the law of the land. ‘Those raling 
authorities may in one case be an Empero 
in another a Parliament, and in a third @ 
Senate end House of Representatives; but.in 
each ease their enactment is law. Itis lawful 
among the Fejee Islanders, to eat human, flesh 
at the present day ; it was according tolaw)®) 
few years since, to hang a. manj fo 
sheep stealing in Great Britain. Of course 
we consider both of these things wrong) 
and even contrary to natural law. So, in” 
respect to slavery in the States. When we 
see it receiving the sanction of law in fitteen of 
the States, and see that'sanction’ covered by the: | 
broad shield of the Federal Government, inthe Fu | 
gitive law of "93, and the Fugitive law of 1850, 0 
say nothing ot other matters of doubtful ‘interpie= 
tation, we are forced to the conviction that slave: 
ry is lawful in the States. It will ceriaialy 
not be denied that slaveholding is honorable, and _ 
slaveholders esteemed, inasmuch as 4 large 
proportion of the Presidents have followed thal 
business, We should, therefore, feel disposed to 
adopt the proposition, that slavery can be. 
ized, and can be legally forbidden; in precisely 
the same way as rom-selling is legalized, | 
has been legally forbidden; provided, howe 
that both are: placed on the same footing as) re- | 
gards their relations to the Federal government | 
—namely, that when a man leaves a State which! 
sanetions slavebolding, he shall not be compel 
‘led, by the strong arm of the law, to return thie 
ther to slavery, any more than he now is com- 
pelled to return to intemperance in a state that) 
sanctions rum-selling, More light! Do 

ip nl 


The Detroit Democrat says that in two days | 


forbidden. 


nN ‘x ‘A 
SNe uee nat, for candidates secentla to 


3000 passengers travelled over the Michigan 


Central and Great Western of Canada rai i 
pala 


rn 
‘Mr. Everett has denied being the author of the 
Hulseman letter, and says, he merely cousulied 
with Mr, Websier in regard to it. 
—John Mitchel is lecturing in the States on “ the 
present condition and future prospects of the Irish 


Nation” fn his lecture on this subject in Phil- 
adelphia, last week, he took occasion to ridicule 
‘Miss Martinau’s late letter, in which she states 
that Mitchel and Meagher are misrepresenting 
the’ condition of the Irish people. 

—Mrs. Douglass has been released from prison, 
in Norfolk, where she had been imprisoned for 
teaching colored children to read. 

—War has been declared by the Indiansagainst 
the Mormons, who in consequence, were build- 
ing a wall around the Utah city, for purposes of 
defence. 

—Gerrit Smith has recently announced that 
‘Dr.’Beaumont of, Ohio; has manumitted a fam- 
ily which: he owned, and which was living in 
Washington, D.C. 

The N, ¥. State Canals are to be opened for 
pavigation on the Ist of May. The Journal 
says: “The acres of canaij boats and barges 
which have wintered in the Atlantic Dock Basin, 
begin to move about and to prepare for the 
summer traffic.” ‘There were 655 altogether, 
—Narigation is now fairly opened on Lake 

Efies 1/0 ri 

“<The New Brunswick papers speak of des- 
tructive freshets in that province in consequence 
of heavy rains. Several bridges had been car- 
ried away, together with mills, fences, &c., and 
one man had thirteen head of caitle, one 
horse, and thirteen sheep drowned in his barn by 


the flood. 4 
—The spring business had commenced in St, 


John’s with considerable activity. 
Her Majesty's Government have signified 
their intention to concede to Newfoundland the 
same system of civil administration as is en- 
joyed by the other North American colonies. 

—The Detroit Democrat calls Canada “ Little 
Europe.” 

—The British Government has notified the 
United States that immediately on the commence- 
‘ment of hostilities, they will blockade all the 
Russian ports on the Pacific, 

—The people of Portland are agitating the pro- 


priety of establishing a trans-Atlantic. line of 


steamers from their city in Summer as well as in 
winter. 

—The Hamilton Spectator is authorized to state 
that adaily line of steamers will, as usual, ply 
between Hamilton and Cape Vincent in connec- 
tion with the Rome, Watertown and Cape Vin- 
cent Railroad, during the present season. 

—The British Secretary of State has addressed 
a circular to the Administrator of the Govern- 


ment in this Province instructing him to co-oper- } 


ate with the French Government against Russia. 


<The Carson League, a spirited temperance 


mach inclined to use the only means of relieving | 
themselves from their deplorable condition ; I 
mean going into the country and thereby get rid 
of the excessive rents, as Well as the corrupt in- 
fluences that forbid the raising of a hardy perse- 
vering class of men, such a class as is required 
for the work at hand. However I think I am 
justified in saying the general opinion is that we 
can only alleviate our condition by emigration. 
‘Thousands are looking Canada-ward. But such 
has been the hostility to the very idea of re- 
moyal anywhere that men are afraid to express 
their convictions. Leading men say nothing and 
do nothing. Most of them are comfortably situat- 
ed with churches or schools, or professions, and 
caré to donothing. 


‘They are truly “ contented and happy.” I hope 
that the Council of your Province will show it- 
self more active and efficient than the Councils of 
the States have done, With us nearly a year has 
rolled round and nothing has been done ; it cannot 
be because the case did not reqnire; nor was it he- 
cause the people were not interested, for I know 
the interest and anxiety were universal. 

I don’t see why the Canadians threw up the 
North American League, established some years 
ago, with the identival object of the National 
Conneil, to annex themselves to the latter. My 
impression always has been that the Council 
grew out of the idea of the League; and therefore 
the States should have annexed to Canada and 


that your paper may succeed beyond your most 
sanguine expectations, : 
Yours, &e., 

HENRIETTA W— 


The Provincial Council. 


‘The following letter previously sent to th 
Voice of the Fugitive has been forwarded to us by 
the author for publication. 
Lownox, 18th April, 1854. 
To the Editor of the Provincial Freeman. 
Dear Sir = 
Will you give these few remarks a place in 
your paper. I have reviewed with care and atten- 
tion the constitution of the Provincial Council, 
and have came to a firm conclusion that under 
the disadvantages which it now labors, it cannot 
do any good among the colored people in Canada. 
The people do not acknowledge the Council, and 
itis a matter of course, if they do aot acknow- 
ledge it they will not acknowledge its doings; and 
being convinced that I cannot do any good in that 
newly organized body, I have came to the conclu- 
sion to withdraw my name from the same, 
Lam, dear sir, 

Yours respectfully, 

A.B, Jones. 


Summary of News, 


the League have been made contributory to the 
government, and would ultimately been received 


Vinee, which it cannot now, having its origin 
here, where its chief movements will be wat 
ed, and if need be, crushed. But I look for but 
little or nothing from our present leaders, from the 
causes I have assigned above. 

inclined to disturb the present the order of things. I 
look for more to be done for us by you Canadian 
fagitives and refugees, in the event of the suc- 
cessful establishment of your paper, than from 
| any other present available means, ‘The desire 
for society drives us to the cities to find it, and 
young men and women come annually by thou- 
sands, whose ruin may be dated from the day of 
their arrival. Ministers will not admonish men 
to goto the conntry and take their families be- 
| cause they might thereby lose a member, ‘The 
missionary labours of some would nct appear so 
much needed, if crime, degradation and misery 
were not to be seen atevery corner, and sought for 
in cellars, alleys and garrets, Our leading men 
areafraid to admonish the people to go to th 
country for fear they say, it would be an evidence 
of our dissatisfaction and willingness to move, 
that the Culonizationist would take advantage of 
and urge us to go to Africa, Besides these 
there is the bleaching party, quite a respectable 
class too, who think that we are quite well enough 
off, and that the result of our proximity to the 
| whites will soon obliterate all lines of distinction. 
For this purpose they are willing to sacrifice their 
own manhood and yield ap their claims on the 
basis of these, and sacrifice their daughters, if not 


paper, recently published at Syracuse, N.Y., and | yoluntarily, by placing them in a position where 


edited by John ‘Thomas, has been suspended for 


want of support, 


(Por the Provincial Freeman. 


Drar Feeesax :— 

With great pleasure we congratulate you on 
your reappearance amongst us. A year ago 
you proposed to enter the great Moral Field, to 
pautle for the cause of Anti-Slavery, Temperance 
and Kindred Subjects; and be assured that we 
have been somewhat acquainted with the per- 
plexing difficulties attending so arduous, though 
importantan undertaking ; which must have re- 
quired the most invincible energy and persever- 
ance to successfully overcome. What an inval- 
uable lesson you thus read to us whose cause you 
so nobly design to advocate, from which it is to 
be hoped we may be very greatly’ profited. I am 
really pleased—no that is not the right word— 
delighted with the size, appearance, price, &c., 
&c.,ofthe paper The price is well adapted: to the 
pockets and purses of the poorest of us, while in 
other respects it cannot fail to please the most 
fastidious. I am equally pleased with the motto 
you hove adepted—Self-reliance is the True 
Road to Independence—it is so significant of your 
glorious object, and to us Africo-Americans, 
it is particularly suggestive, and we of Albion 
have taken the timely hint. As forming our 
part, I have long held and advocated the senti- 
ment that our elevation depends upon our own 
individual and collective efforts and energies. 
Every man if he would be elevated, must deter- 
mine to tise every means thatGod and nature have, 
orimay place within his reach, to elevate himself. 
‘Then, and not until then, will they succeed ; it is 
downright folly to expect it in any other way. 
Help those who help themselves, is a. maxim as 
old asthe hills. In this country wean help oar- 
selves, enjoying as we do, opportunitizs and ad- 
vantages equal to others of similar cireumstanees. 
Tt is to be hoped that we witl avail ourselves of 
these great advantages, and by our enterprise and 
industry, advance with this rapidly growing 
‘country, comparably with other classes, But in 
order to do this, we must branch off more into 
the common business of life. All labor is res- 
pectable, yet we must not be content to be a class 
ofcommon laborers; we havea fair proportion 
of these already. What we want, and what we 
must have, isa fair proportion of other classes 
among us. Some fitted for Setidol Teachers, 
Lawyers, Doctors, Merchants, &e. We mast 
educate ourselves and educate our children. Let 
the young men (and the young women too) form 
Literary and Debating Societies, and those who 
have no talent fur public speaking, let them learn 
and practice writing, &e, Don’t let us feel, Dear 
Freemen, because you have come so upportunely 
to our help, that our work is finished, and, there- 
fore, settle ourselves down into a state of master 
ly inactivity. No,no, Isee so much more the 
necessity for “nereased effort and diligence on 
our part. You only propose doing that for us 
which we are not in a position todo for ourselves, 
and now you ask us if we will sustain you in do- 
ing that for us which we are not capable of do- 
ing for ourselves, What say you, young men 
and young women What say you, fathers and 
mothers ? shall the Freoman live? We say yes; 
and in proof of our sincerity, send 10 subscri- 
bers who will send 10 more immediately. As for 
our part this is only a beginning. 


MOSES. 
Albion, April 20th, 1854, 


‘Now York and Brooklyn Correspondence of the Provincial 
; Freeman 


Mr. Epiror :— 


‘The past winter has been long and severe, and 
must have been more severely felt by many than 
‘seen by others—many whose scanty means of 
subsistence did not allow them to prepare for such 
‘ordinary emergencies as long and cold winters, 
Being rejected access to workshops and all lucra- 
tive pursuits they are mainly devoted to drudging 
and menial occupations, And even these, a class 
still more dependent are rapidly taking from 


them. Our men enfeebled by these pursuits and 
unaccustomed to hazard an undertaking, are not 


their chastity is neither appreciated by others nor 
enabled to protect it themselves. But we must 
have a new set of men in the field with new mea- 


sures. 


For tho Provincial Freeman. 
Mn, Enivor: 
Thave seen and read several Juumbers of your 
very valuable paper, and I must confess that I am 
very glad to know that you have embarked in 
such a noble, and such a praiseworthy enter- 
prise, 
Thope you will pardon this seeming boldness in 
me in sending you this communication ; although 
Ihave not seen any intimation in your columns 
to justify this step on my part, yet [have ventur- 
ed to address you, ‘with the view of ascertaining 
whether you will receive communications coming 
from one of my sex. Belonging as I do, to that 
class styled the “weaker sex,” you will not be 
surprised when I tell you that I have taken up my 
pen with a trembling hand and a fearfal heart, 
not knowing whether my communication will be 
received in a favorable or an unfavorable light: 
As this is my first communication for the press 
you may very readily imagine that I feel no small 
degree of anxiety as respects its fate; however, 
from your well knowa intelligence, and your long 
ried generosity, together with your principles of 
stanneh integrity, 1 feel satisfied to commit my 
cause to your hands. 
‘There is a beginning point with us all, and I 
am induced to believe trom the very liberal tone 
ofthe leading editorials of your excellent paper that 
you will not regard me in the light of an aspirant, 
or as one seeking to make innovations, upon the 
long and time honored customs of society, In- 
deed, were I ever so well qualified for such an 
important task, it would seem like presumption 
in me to make such an attempt; 1 say presump- 
tion, because I know of no better term to use in 
this connection ; for what would be thought of an 
humble individual like me, and belonging to the 
opposite sex, and who has been deprived of the 
advantages of even a common school education 
to attempt to do that which some of the most giant 
intellects of the present century have failed to ac- 
complish? Certainly, my position would not be 
a very enviable one; so far then, from cherishing 
a disposition or a desire to operate in a sphere for 
which Ihave neither the talent nor the ability, I 
am content to operate in the sphere to which imy 
humble circumstances have assigned me, trusting 
that by so doing I may be successful in accom- 
plishing a greater amount of good. 


I have just seen the 4th number of the Freeman 
which is equal if not a little ahead of its prede- 
cessors. I read with pleasure and delight, the 
communication from your New York and Brook- 
lyn correspondent. He says some things of which 
[highly approve. After speaking of the perfor- 
mance of certain important duties, immediately 
connected with pur elevation, he says, “ Our pa- 
pers must be surrounded by the ability of a num- 
ber of efficient men and women too, each devoted 
to some specific field of investigation.” Now sir, 
this is precisely my impression ; for in this great 
work we have our share of it to perform. I hope 
Mr. Editor, that you will not for a moment sup- 
pose that I regard myself'as one of those persons 
of ability, of whom your correspondent speaks; 
indeed, am sure yon will not, when you observe 
that in the foregoing part of this communication 
Tstated what my acquirements are, 


i 


Hitherto, we have met with stern opposition 
from almost every quarter—the class of teachers 
under whom it has been our misfortune to be 
placed have been just a little better than none at 
all—but thank heaven a brighter and better day is 
beginning to dawn—the clouds of ignorance, and 
mists of error, are disappering betore the bright 

and effulgent light of truth and reason, As a 

class, we make no unreasonable demands of those 
who style themselves our superiors ; all we ask is 
{o receive that encouragement to which our merit 

entitles us, 

Butl fear I am malting this communication 

too lengthy, it being as I said before my first for | 
the press, I must therefore coneinde with the wish 


as, and considered one of the [nstitations of the Pro- | 


As stated in our last,war has been formally de- 
clared by the Allied Powers, against Russia 
‘The London Linus of the 27h ult., gives an in- 
teresting account of the ceremonial. ‘The 
avenues of Westminster Hall, and of the Peers’ 


entrance to the House of Lords, were occupied 
ee her Majes- 


a 


| by a large assemblage, anxious to 
ty’s Ministers come down to Parliament with the 
| declaration of war against Russia, The House 
was filled by an unusually large attendance, The 
space below the bar being crowded with members 


| of the House of Commons and others having the 


| privilege of admittance. 


| The Earl of Aberdeen, (whose rising was fol 
lowed by a loud cry of “Order, order,”) advanced 
| to the table and said, a message from the Queena 
my lords. : 
The noble Earl having handed her Majesty’s 

Message to the Clerk’s assistant, Mr. Lefevre, it 
| was by him taken to the Lord Chancellor. 

"Phe Lord Chancellor, rising, read the mes- 
sage, amid breathless silence of the House as 
follows :— 

Vivat Regina :— 

Her Majesty thinks it proper to acquaint the 
Honse of Lords that the negotiations in which 
her Majesty, in concert with her allies, has for 
some time past been engaged with his Majesty 
| the Emperor of all the Russias, have terminated, 
and that her Majesty feels bound to afford active 
assistance to her ally, the Sultan, against unpro- 
voked aggression. . 

Her Majesty has given direction for laying 
before the House of Lords copies of such papsrs, 
in addition to those already communicated to Par- 
liament, as will afford the fullest information 
with regard to the subject of their negotiations. 
It is a consolation to. her Majesty to reflect that 
endeavors have not been wantin 
preserve to her subjects the bles: 

Her Majesty’s just expectations hi e 
appointed, and her Majesty relies with contid 
on the zeal and devotion of the Elouse of Lords, 
and on the exertions of her brave and loyal sub- 
jects to support her in her determination to em- 
ploy the power and resources of the nation for 
protecting the dominions of the Sulian against 
the encroachments of Russia. 

The Earl of Clarendon then moved that her 
Majesty’s most gracious message be taken into 
consideration,on Friday next, The Earl of Derby 
and Earl Grey followed; and the discussion upon 
the great event of the evening closed. 

In the House of Commons, shortly before five 
o'clock, there was an unusually large attendance 
of members, engaged in lond and animated dis- 
cussion. As Lord John Russell entered, 
and took his seat on the ministerial bench, 
the murmur of voices was hushed in 2 moment. 

Lord J. Russell, having been called upon by 
the Speaker, announced that he had to com- 
municate to the House a message from the 


mA 


crown, 

‘This statement was followed by a general ery 
of “hats off,” and the demand was complied with 
bythe great majority of hon. members. Mr. 
Hume, and several gentlemen sitting near him, 
did not uncover, and the call of “halts off” 
was continued for some moments without pro- 
ducing the desired effect upon those members, 
who, however, removed their hats when the 
Speaker commenced reading the Royal mes- 
sage. 

‘The Speaker requested Lord J, Russel, in his 
usual form, to bring up the message, and accord- 
ingly the noble lord placed the document in the 
hands of the right hon, gentleman, who proceed- 
ed to read to the House amidst the most profound 
silence, The Royal message was then read, af- 
ter which, 

Lord J. Russell rose and said—I beg to move 
sir, that her Majesly’s most gracious message be 
taken into consideration on Friday next, 

‘The motion was agreed to. 


DECLARATION. 


Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kin; 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, having been 
compelled to take up arms in support of an ally, 
is desirous of rendering the war as Jxitle onerous 
| as possible to the Powers with whom she remains 
al peace. 

‘To preserve the commerce of neutrals from all 

| unnecessary obstruction, her Majesiy is willing, 
| for the present, to waive a part of the belligereut 
|rights appertaining to her by the law of na- 
| tions, 
| Itis impossible for her Majesty to forezo the 
exercises of her right of seizing articles contra- 
{band of war, aud of preventing neutrals from 
bearing the enemy's despatches; and she must 
Maintain the rightof a telligerent tojprevent 
neutrals from breaking any effective blockade 
| which may be established with an adequate force 
| against the enemy's forts, harbours, or coasts, 
| “But her Majesty will waive the right of seizing 
enemy’s property laden on board/a neutral ves- 
sel, unless it be contraband of war. 
Tris not her Majesty's intention to claim the 
confiscation of neutral property, not being con- 
wraband of war, found on enemy's ships; and her 
Majesty further declares, that being anxious to 
lessen as much as possible the evils of war, and 
to resirict its operations to the regularly organ- 
ized forees of the country, it is not her present in- 
tention to issue letters of marque for the commis- 
siuning of privateers. 


Westminster, March 28, 1854, 


The telegraph reports the arrival of the “Asia” 
at New York, bringing Liverpool dates to the 
Sth inst, There has as yet been no hostile en- 
| counter on the Baltic, The Russians are dis- 
| manting their forces on the island of Aland, 
The Empress and the Russian Court intend re- 
moving to Moscow. 
It is rumored that Austria will make the Rus- 
sian passage of the Danube the cause of war. In 
the House of Commons, Lord John Russell con- 
firmed the statement that Austria was concentrat- 
| ing troops on the frontier of Servia ; which state- 
ment is supposed to imply that Austria will join 
the Western powers. 
Sir Charles Napiers fleet is at Kaoge Bay. 
The allied fleets entered the Black Sea, to ef 
fecta movement in conjunction with Omer Pacha 
who goes to Varna, when hostilities commence 
in the Baltic. : 
‘The Turks were falling back in good order on 
Krajova; they have been victorious in Bessara- 
bia, and have also crossed the Danube between 
Nicopolis and Rustechuck. 


‘The bill to double the income tax has passed 
the British House of Commons, 

‘The Freneh papers state that the hotels of Paris | 
have for some days been filled with British off- | 
‘They remain but a short time, bat are con- 
tinnally replaced by fresh arrivals. ‘Their desti- 
nation is the East. 

Professor Wilson, the celebrated poet and 
writer, is dead. 

Government have resolved to. call ont the 
militia in Scoland to the amount of 10,000 men. 


cers. 


Fao Port av Prrscz.—Capt, Harper of th 
bark “Charles B. Lex.” at this port from Pex 
au Prince, furnishes the following statement: 


Qn the 5th March, a French frig: 


igate, brig and 


under the command ef Admiral Daquesne, who 
at 10 o'clock that night demanded an audience 
with the Emperor, which was, of course refused 
when a most threatening letter was delivered, 
threatening that if certain demands there wes not 


accorded within 48 hours, that the French world 
recort to the most severe ‘measures, 
On the morning of the 7th, at6 o'clock, all the 


foreign consuls were requested to meet immedi- 
ately at the house of the Minister of War, 
told them what had taken place. and that if the 
French Admiral resorted to the measnres that his 
letter said he would, the Haytien Governmen 
could not be responsible for any dam 
zens of their respective countri in, 


steamer anchored off the harbor ef Port au Prince. | 


A CASE FOR SYMPATHY, 


We noticed the fact on Saturday, [says 
the Old Countryman,] that the frequent 
instances of property moving north of Ma- 
son’s and Dixon’s line, aré leading to sad 
complaints in the south. Southern papers 
| urge that the south must take some action, 
|as forbearance has ceased to be a virtue. 
|'The following paragraph affords “a new 
| case for sympathy; and the commentary on 
|it, from the pen of the Rey. H. W. Bee- 
| cher, will be read with interes 

Axorazr Fuornyz—A negro man, be- 
|Jonging to Mr. Richard Doyle, made his es- 
| escape tothe northafew days ago. He 

had been a corn-measurer for some time. 
|We are called upon to announce alinost 
daily the loss of this species of property.— 
| Norfolk: Beacon, 81st ult. 

| COMMENTARY, 

) 1. This isa case which shows the want 
of religious instruction among slaves, Have 
|they read their Bibles? “A copy +f Dr. 
Spring’s “ First Things” might be abridged, 
| for cirenlation South—a plantation edition. 
| Phe Tract Society, and the Sunday School 
Union, issue plantation editions of other 
—why not this? At any rate, as 


but that the Government would never submit to 
the exerbitant demands of the French. 

On the night of the 9h, at 9 o'clock, the Em. 
peror gave kis final answer, which was) that rac 
ther than submit to the French Admiral’s dee 
mands, the Haytien government should cease to 
exist. Which declaration seemed to have 2 saln 
tary effect, for, at 10 o'clock the next. morming 
the Preneh frigate hoisted the Haytien fae ant 
saluted 1 whieh was answered from the 
shore 
Daring this critical time his Majesty acted with 
great jndgment, prudence, and determination 
‘The foris and fleet’ were got immediately in good 
condition as to guns, atomunition and men, and 
were severally visited by the Emperor in per- 
son, 

The excitement on shore w: 
the foreigners as well as the 


ag and 
forts on 


‘as very great, among 
natives, 


The Trouble in Hayti. 


THE FRENCH VERSION OF THE aFruiR, 


(Translated from the Courier des Etats-Unis.) 


K 


‘We learn from Hayti, that it required but litle 
to provoke a war between France and this great 
empire. The Emperor Nicholas woul have 
rejoiced in the acquisition of an auxiliary such 
as his cousin, the Emperor Soulougae, and woulil, 
no doubt, have permitted his subjects to wear the 
decoration of St, Paustin, 

The following are the 

On the 6th of March, R 
Commander-in-Chiet of 
the Autitles, ente 
L'lphigenie, ace 
and the stean 


ston, March 28, 1854. 


facts :— 
dmiral Duquesne, 
the Naval Division of 
Port au Prince in the frigate 
mpanied by the brig Mellagre, 
L’Ardent, Immediate alter the 
arrival of the Admiral @ difference arose, relative 


to the national debt. But the difficulties, whiel 
had at first assumed a warlike character, were 
soon surmounted, and the sim of $300,000 was 


paid down by the house of Lid 
established the ios! perfect h 
representatives of Frat 
ment, 

On the 11th, Admiral Daguesne and M. Rey- 
band, Consul-General of France, were received 
in private audience by the Emperor and Empress, 
M. Duquesne, after having been annonnced and 
presented by the Dnede Tiburon, Minister or 
Foreign Alas, pronounced the ollowing.ad- 
dress :— 

Sire—The clouds that had arisen between the 
government of your Majesty and that of the Em- 
peror of the Prench are happily dissipated. Your 
Majesty can count on the sincere desire of my 
sovereign to see continued the amicable relations 
that subsist between the two government 


dd & Co.,which re- 
‘mony between the 
e and the Elaytien govern- 


To which his Majesty replied— 

[thank you, General, and I take God to wit. 
ness how inuch desire to see friendship reign 
between us. 5 

In the evening the hand of the Iphigenie was 


sent to the Imperial Palace, and executed several 
pieces of music in presence of their Majesties, the 
princesses, the ladies of the court, and the grand 
dignitaries, On the following day the Emperor 
inspected the troops of the guard,and assisted im- 
mediately after at a grand mass, at the end of 
which the Abbe Monsa, cure of Port-au-Prince, 
sang a Te Deum, and gave the benediction. 


‘Wasitneron, April 6th, 1854. 

Mr. Douglass :—Among the most ant 
and prompt speakers in the ELonse of Represen 
tives is Mr. Chandler of Philadelphia, 
scholar, and asa chaste and beautiful w 
probably has no superior in that body 

Mr. Chandler and Gerrit Smith have become 
matually interested in each other, and are ofien 

en conversing together, In the speech 
which Mr, Chandler made yesterday on the Ne- 
braska Bill, are the following lines: Isend them 
to you, thatyou may know Mr. Chandler's appre- 
ciation of Mr. Smith. 

“4 brief experience in this house bas taught 
me that aman who isa professed Abolitionist may, 
nevertheless, bea hospitable gentleman, a ripe 
scholar, and a powerful orator, capable of mas- 
terly efforts, even on subjects not connected with 
his speciality. Frederick Douglass's Pape 


Cronstadt, 


The Tribune, in an article on the European 
war, thus describes Cronstadt, which is probably 
tobe the grand point of attack by the British 
fieet in the Baltic:-— 

“Cronstadt has the form of an irregular triangle. 
It is strongly fortified, Ic has three harbors 
ying on the South side ofthe town. ‘The onter or 
tilitary harbor, is entirely fortified by a mole, a 
rectangle stretching out into the sea, and capable 
ot holding, besides smaller vessels, thirty-five 
ships of the line, It is so shallow at low. water 
that many of the ships are obliged to anchor in 
the middle harbor, which is properly intended for 
the fiting out and’ of repairing vessels. It has a 
powder magazine, a manufactury of pitch, tar 
and so forth. "The third west or innerinost har- 
bor admits only merchantmen, for which there is 
besides an excellent roadstead immediately out. 
side the port, defended also by the citadel; con- 
strneted on a rock in the middle of the sea of 
Gyonstadt. ‘The permanent population is not 
considerable; during the summer it amonnts, 
government functionaries, strangers and sailors, 
to 40,000. After the Russians, the English are 
the most numerous, It is very lively in the 
wanin seasons, but the reverse ineold. ‘Peter the 
Great founded it in 1710. Such is the place the 
English fleet must operate against, either by 
ting off its trade, or measnre balls, shells, bomts 
and infernal ingenuity generally whh it. Ifthe 
war continue in good earnest it may take pre. 
cedence of the Danube even for the stirring hor- 
rorsof which it will be the theatre. 


Tur Cause or Trmzérance 1x Exatann. 
Mr. J. B. Gough, has been spending the past 
month in the enlightened city of Edinburyh, 
where he has been received by all clasces with 
unbounded enthusiasm, He has addressed 13 
meetings in the city, many of which have been 
attended by audiences of 2.000 persons. As the 
result of his labors the Edinburgh ‘Total Absti- 
nence Society has added 1,150 members jo its 
roll during the monih; the University Absti- 
nence Society about 60, and the Free Charch Ab- 
stinence Society has also made large additions 
toits roll, 

Perhaps the most interesting meeting was the 
one held at the requisition of 300 students at 
tending the University of Edinbargh. ‘The place 
of meeting was the Brighton Street Church, the 
chairman was the far-famed Dr. Guthrie, the 
minister of St. John’s Free Church, and the av- 
dience numbared, at the lowest calculation 2.000, 
nearly all young men, and fully one-half of them 
students of the University and New College 
The Rev. Dr. Cunningham, Principal of the 
New College, opened the meeting with, prayer. 
Dr. Guthrie, in a few felicitous remarks introduc 
ing the lecturer, and then followed the oration of 
Mr. Gongh. It is described by those who heard 
itas characterized by all that fervid eloquence 
and marvellous power of illustration, that enlarg- 
ed human sympathy, and deep-toned piety, which 
have gained for him such a wide-spread and ho- 
norable reputation. A goodly number of these 
promising young men pressed forward at the 
close of the eloquent address to enroll their names 


on the side of total abstinence from all intoxica- 
ting liquors, 


| soon as the Nebraska matter has been set- 

| tled by that sober second thought of the 

| North’ which the Journal of Commerce was | 
| confident would soon reverse the apparent 

indignation of the North, ought not the 

| Southern Aid Society to send a missionary 

| to Norfolk and neighbourhood ? 

| 2. Southern families, in their summer 

residence at the North, delectate us with 

assurances of the fondness of their slaves. | 
Why, they would scorn liberty if offered to 


|them! 'The abstraction is only fit for white 
| folks. Are the slaves about Norfolk of a 
different breed ? 


3, Asa patetic. ten- 
|dency of their contented slaves, we would 
uggest to our noble brothers of the South, 
disunion. ‘That would cure everything. 
They could then keep their slaves so much 
better, or get them so much casier—Znde- 
pendent. 


| New and Destructive Engines of War. 


The Paris correspondent of the Cincinnat 
Gazette gives the following account of new 
engines of destruction, which will be brought 
into requisition by the present European war. 


| He says— 
The new invention for the more rapid 


destruction of human beings, which the war 
is bringing to light, especially in England, 
will surpass all ‘expectation. ” ‘The arsenals 


of England have for a long time been clos- 


ed to visisors, even to members of Pa 
| ment, while these new and terrible machines 
were being constructed and experimented 
| upon, and no knowledge of their existence 
even was permitted until now called forth 
by actual service, Many years ago the 
English government had a proposition be- 
fore them to adopt Wagner's floating gun, 
and hesitated. A member of Parliament 
exclaimed: ‘He demands but £300 000, 
and yet you hesitate! Hasten to buy this 
| machine, declare war against France, and 
| you will destroy her marine in a few days’ 
ltime? No attention was paid to this apos- 
| trophe atthe time in France, and apparently 
none in England. But this terrible inven- 
tion, of which the public has ceased to talk, 
and which was even ridiculed at the time, 
has been maturing in concealment in the 
arsenals of Woolwich, and is now ready to 
go out on its work of destruction, 

The Count Lavalette, captain of military 
marine in France, who knows the construe- 
tion of this gun, it is said, made endeavours 
to have it adopted by the minister of marine 
under Louis Philippe. It is simply a long 
Congreve gun which glides along on the wa- 
| ter in a straight line till it strikes the vessel 
at which it is directed, when it thrusts into 
| its sides its iron head, containing iwo pounds 
|offulminating powder of mercury. When 
the fire attains this reservoir, it explodes, 
blowing a hole in the vessel ten or twelve 
| feet in diameter, which it is impossible for 
them to close up as they do the round holes 
made by cannon-balls. 

In admitting that the Russian fleets shall 
retire under the inapproachable fortresses of 
| Cronstadt and Sebastopol, they cannot be 
jin safety from this terrible Congreve gun, 
| which carries to almost any distance within 
reach of the aim, and far beyond the reach 
of any other gun. It cannot be prevented 
from passing through the most contracted 
straits where ships pass. 

‘The submarine boats are so perfected at 
this moment, that they can reach and attach 
a burner to an enemy’s ship, without run- 
ning the least danger. Experiments are also 
being made with an asphysiating ball, which 
does not kill, but which paralyzes an entire 
erew for several hours, or until they are 
made prisoners. ‘They are embarking also 
a lange number of burning explosive balls, 
which explode invariably when they strike, 
even in the body of a horse, for they inflame 
at the moment of explosion, when they may 
apply fire to the ammunition chests and 
other inflammable material, as easily and as | 
surely as if they were to fall in a stubble- 
field. 

They are furnishing also two small steam- 
boats of a singular appearance, which will 
carry only two enormous Paixhan guns,placed 
on the forepart of the vessel. ‘Lhe walls of 
these little vessels have a thickness of six feet 
made of oak, standing upright, and this cove 
ed witha mattress of cotton substance, a 
foot anda half thick, is impenetrable to a 
bullet, and this again covered with a sheet- 
ing of iron and lead, Tts prow has the an- 
gular form of a euirass, intended to turn bul- 
Tets; the roof or deek 15 covered in the same 
way, so as to allow the bombs to glide into | 
the sea, without doing damage. 

The  fire-ship, heavy, and a bad 
sailer, will be towed and let loose at the 
proper moment, to approach near the enemy’ 
vessels, either when at anchor or lying to, 
which it will attack fore and aft with bombs 
thrown between wind and water, and sprink- 
ling the ship with @shower of Grecian fire. 
One of these burners, taking by surprise, a 
fleet of vessels in a calm, could with ease de- 
stroy the whole fleet, and yet it only requires 
the labor of ten determined men to operate 
it. 

The peace society haye agitated the ques- 
tion in England of how far a nation is justified 
in employing other and more destructive 
methods in war than those employed by the 
enemy. Admiral Napier has replied to these 
propositions with irony : “IF you fear to hurt 
the enemy, put into your guns balls of cotton, 
and into your cannon cakes of rice?” 

The English fleet is largely provided with 
balloons, intended to carry inflammable ma- 
terials to seatter over towns, villages, and 
fleets, when the wind favors such operations. 

Another invention, still more terrible than 


all the rest, but of which the construction 
has not yet been made known, except toa 
very small number of persons, is about to be 
sent out to destroy the Russians. Ail these 
inventions are highly curious and interesting 
in the history of war, but rather afllicting 
for humanity. 


A Victim or Tax“ Soaurers.’--A poor, 
halfclad, Itish girl, stood shivering at the 
Depot last evening, awaitnig the cars for Char- 
lotte to take her to the Toronto steamer. So 
freezing was the blast, that the tears almost 
congealed upon her cheeks as she briefly 

recited the tale of her suffering since she leit 
her home in the Green Isle.—Eleven weeks 
she occupied the steerage of a ship in crossing 
the ocean; but a stormy passage against wind 
and wave was nothing to the hardships reser- 
ved for her on landing in the commercial 
metropolis of America, Alone, friendless and 
unprotected, she fell.into the clutchesjof those 
merciless wretches, the *scalpers,” who dig- 
nify themselves with the appellation of “ pas- 
senger agents.” They robbed her of what little 
metns she had, and gave her passage tickets 
to Rochester, and left her to get food and 
lodging on her way here as best she might 
She hed a sister rosiding at Toronto, to meet 
whom she has braved all danger so far, and 
ix doubtless ere this, at her destination, as she 
left in the steamer last night. ‘Phis is only 
one, and one of the most aggravated, of the ten 
thousand instances that occur yearly, in which 
the unfortunate emigrant is pluudered by the 
hounds that scent them on the ocean, and 
strike their trail as soon as they set foot npon 
our shores, Thus far legislative action has 
done little towards protecting the emigrant 
against fraud, and nothing short of @ total 
abolition of the whole passenger agency busi- 
ness will ever effect the desired object. The 
only security to the traveler is to pay on board 
the conveyance he takesand this will be found 
the cheapest in the end.—Roch. Un, 


New Discovery or Artician Licat.— 
Another remarkable discovery now occupies 
the attention of the scientifie world in Paris, — 
The gentleman who made this discovery, sa 
the Pi correspondent of the London Globe, 
exhibited his light two evenings to a pri- 
vate party 

Into a glass which had been prepared to 
resist the action of heat he poured water to the 
extent of about two-thirds of the capacityof the 
vessel, He thea added a small quantity of 
powder, and stirred up the mixture. Le then 
{added a few drops of liquid, and in a few 
seconds ‘combustion took place. The fame, 
which was perfectly white, and 5 or 6 inches 
in height, illuminated the room, and contigued 
so for four hours. The author of thiedisco- 
very stated that the cost of the nixture was 
less than one sou, but that he considered the 
thing as yet in its infancy, and that, with a 
little time every objection that can be made to 
this new light for practical use would be 
removed, 


Fugitive Slaves in Canada 


A degree of attention has of late been directed 
to the condition of the Fugitive Slaves resident 
in Canada, bat comparatively little information 
concerning them has reached the public. The 
presence in this country of the Rey. Samuel 
Ringold Ward, who has. been delegated by the. 
Anti-Slavery Society of Canada to make the case 
of these Refugees more generally known, has 
cansed a number of Gentlemen to form a Com- 
mittee, for the purpose of raising a find to afford 
them temporary relief, on their arrival in Canada, 
from the scene of their bondage. 

The entire number of Fugitives in Canada 
may be estimated at {vom thirty thousand to 
thirty-five thousand, of whom from three to five 
thonsand have annually eseaped since the passing 
of the Fugitive Slave Law. On their arrival at 
Toronto, and other places along the Canadian 
frontier, that is, along a boundary of some seven 
hundred miles, they are usnally destitate of every 

ing, having generally fled stealthily, and wi 
ont making uuch preparation for flight, They 
undergo numerous privations on their painful 
and wearisome journey, being in constant peril 
by the way, not only through the Slave States, 
but through the Northern, or nominally free. At 
any point, if overtaken, or discovered, or even 
suspected, they may be dragged before the Courts, 
and, npon a most summary process, sent back 10 
endure a bondage of which the ordinary rigours 
are always increased in the case of Pugitives, to 
operate as a warning toothers. Hence, during 
their flight, they are ina constant state of sus 
pense, fear, and excitement; and when they reach 
the Canadian frontier, usually fall into a condi- 
tion of bodily and mental prostration, which 
renders them ineapable of immediate efforts, and 
males them objects of compassionate interest, 

Being strangers, destitute of the commonest 
necessaries, and in some instances, suffering from 
temporary illness and over fatigue, they require 
a helping hand. The Anti-Slavery Society of 
Canada, and a Ladies’ Society at Toronto, pro- 
vide these Refugees with food, clothing, tsols, or 
whatever they require, until they procnre em- 
ployment and can support themselves. This 
necessarily entails a yery considerable expendi- 
ture, which these Societies are not in. a position 
to meet to the extent to which their aid is needed, 

It is pot only an interesting fact, but one whieh 
should be emphatically dwelt npon, that the Re- 
fugee Fugitives require only temporary assistance. 
Labour of every kind is in great demand, and 
the Society being kept duly informed of the 
parties who are in want of labourers, they sel- 
dom fail to procure employment on advantageons 
terms, In no instance wi.hio the last year and a 
half has the Society been called upon to extend re- 
lief for more than six days, except in cases of sick- 
ness, The fund songht 10 be raised is therefore 
not intended to be set aside to. maintain able- 
bodied men in. idleness for an indefinite period, 
but to enable the Canadian Society to respond to 
the large claims made wpon it, to supply the more 
immediate and pressing demands of the Fugitives 
on their arrival, and until they have sofficiently 
recovered from fatigne to avail themselves of the 
advantages of abundant employment and food, 
good wages, cheap land, equal liberty, and im- 
partial laws, and the. privileges and rights which 
are common to other classes of Canadians. 

Canada beingihe nearest ofthe British Colonies 
10 the United States, (the stronghold of Slavery) 
it is of no small importance to encourage the 1m- 
provement and elevationfof these negro refugees, 
because of the influence, direct and reflex, which 
would thereby be brought to bear upon American 
Slavery, ‘The black settlers of Canada ate nearly 
all of them fugitives from slavery. ‘Their im- 
provement would be atriamphant rebuke ty those 
who once heli them as chaitles, and to those who 
hold that the slave requires to be prepared for 
treedomh; for they would exhibit the spectacie of a 
people just eseaped from the galling yoke com- 
peting as free men, successfully and hunourably 
with other labour. Further, as there, exist. in 
Canada seme of the prejudices against colour, 
and as the progressive inprovement ot the coloured 
population is gradually andermining and destroy 
ing this leeling, their improvement allords a prac 
tical, demonstiation, not only of the equal capacity 
of the negro fur seil-advancement where he hasa 
propér Jucentive to labour, but of the unreason- 
ableness of the prejadice against him Lastly, 
his sueial elevasiun by his owo industry and enter- 
prise, is even now. uimuphantly proving the 
Hines ofthe slave for freedom, the righteous 
hess and the practicability of immediate emanci- 
pation, (in so far asthe slaves themselves are 
concerned ) and the perfyet capability of the negro 
tojlive and to advance under the same government 
and upo? terms of political and social equality 
with the Anglo-Saxou raise, or any,other of the 
great humin fainily. 

Ata large and respectable meeting held in Free- 
mason’s Hall the Right Hon. the Earl of Shat- 
tes bury in the Chair,—atter an Address itom Rev, 
8. BR. Waan, showing the condition of the Fugi- 
tive Slaves in Canada and stating their need of 
temporary aid immediately upon the arrival in 
that Colony.—it was proposed by ihe Rev. C. B. 
Gainaue, of St. Paul’s East Smithfield, and 
seeconded by the Rev. Tuomas James, Secrewary,to 
the Colonial Missionary Society, and adopted: 

“ That having heard (he statement of the Rev. 
Sanur Rincoud Wax, respecting the destitu- 
Vion of the Fugitive Slaves on thier arrival in 
Canada after affecting their escape from the United 
States; and, feeling that under such circumstances 
they haye aclaim on our sympathy, and need 
temporary assistance, this Meeting cordially ap- 

roves of the object of the mission, and pledg:x 
itvelfto promote it; and thar for earrying out ot 


‘the Sane the follwing Gentlemen be the Otfcere 
a Commitee, with power to add to their nume 


‘fe nian ‘HON. THE BARL OF 
"SHAPTESBURY. 
Pevaanaen. 1Ce3t 
“GEORGE WiLLIAM ALEXANDER, Bea. 
SRERRTARIES, 
REV. JAWES SHERMAN, AND SAMUML 
HORMAN-PISHER, Bsa. 


© murrize, 


APSLEY PELLArT, bs@.. M. oe 
WHITE, ESQ, RE T. JAMES, 
Cc. GALLAWAY, A , JAMES 


, REV. GEORGE Steaks 

NEY, ROBERT FORSTER, 

N. FOWLER. ESQ., JOSEPH SOUL, ES 

L. A. CHAMEROVZOW, ESQ., W, JON 

ESQ,,J. TALBOT TYLER, E8Q, ‘ 
It was moved by the Rev. J. Weniberl 

tonof Dorrington, seconded by. the yey, Ci a) 

Wilicins, and adopted :— \ 
“That the best thanks of this Meeting be 

sented to the Earl of Shaftesbury, for ier 

in presiding on the present occasion." - 
‘The following contributions have been already 


Teeeived :— 


ad } 
His Grace the Duke of Sutherland 10 9) 
Her Grave the Duchess of Sutherland 10 0 
His Grace the Duke of Argyle = 10-0 @ 


The Most Noble the Marchioness of 
Kildare nthe. As. oe 
The Right Hon. the Bar! of Shafeswury 1@ 
‘The Right Hon, the Earl of Harrowby 18 
‘The Right Hon. the Barl Waldegrave 2 
‘The Hon, Arthar Kinnaird, MP, 
Sir Edward North Buxton, Bart. 
The Viscount Ebrington, M.P. 
‘The Lord R. Grosvenor, M.P. 
‘The Ler! Mavor of London, M. P, 
‘The Lord Calthorpe 
Dowager Lady Grays = 
Lady Acland 3 
Lady Macdonald 
Rev, James Shermax 
Rey. Thomas Binoey 
Mr. 8. Berry 
nae W. Cook 


Miss Copley 
H, Spirer, Bag. 

W. R. Spicer, Esa. 

8. Horman-Fisher, Bsq 
Einost Bunsen, Esq. 

R. Forster, Esq. 
Collection at Islington 
G.P. White, Esq., and Family 
JT. Tyler, Esq. 

Mr. J. Witzgerald 
James Spicer, Esq. 
Sainuel Morley, Bq 
Geo-ge Hitehcocks, 
J.T. Barry, Esq. 
Toseph Starge, Beg, = 
Messrs. Clarke, Beeton & Co. 
Mr. Smithers = 
Samucl Sturge, Req, and 
James Coulifié, E 

Miss Sophia Portal 
Collection at Freemasons! Hall 
J, Cheetham, Esq M.P. 
C, Hindley. Bsq., MP. 
A. Pellatt, Esq... MP. 
E, Ball, Exq.. M. P. 
Sir George Goodman, M.P. 
Sir James K. Shuttleworth 
J. Palhot Tyler, Exq., (2ud donation) 
Rev. W. Brock Sb ee 
Rev. J, Hamilton, D:D. 
Mr. Hunter 

W. Cook, Esq. M.D. 
Mr. E. Hall 

Rev. George Smith 
Collection at Brighton 
Mrs. Casterton 
J. Nisbet, Eq. 
C. Gray, Bxq 
T. G. Stapleton, Esq: 
Mr. W. Purvis 

T. Waterman, E-q: 
D, Beeman, Esq 
Rice Hopkins, E*q. 
Joseph Tritton, Esq. 
Edward Elwards, Esq. 
Jacob Post, Esq. 
James Dawson, Esq. 
W. Planders, Esq. 
Will 
W. Churchill, Exq 
Rev. Thomas James 
R, C.L. Bevan, Esq. 
Mrs, Faulkener 
Miss Jane Grant 
J. Brown, Esq. 

E. Viney, Esq. 
R.N, Fowler, Exq. 
B, W. Cobb. Esq. 
Joseph Cooper, Esq. 
W. Janson, Esq. “ 
Messrs, Melniosh & Gordon 
Mr. Geldart Tienes: 
Collection at Cavendish Chapel, Rame- 
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or 
THE PROVINCIAL FREEMAN. 


REY. . R. WARD, EDITOR, 
REY, ALEX, M'ARTHUR, COR, EDIPOR. 


MO 


‘The Provincial Freeman will be devoted we” 
Anti-Slavery, Temperance ani General ge 


ture. The organ of no particular Political 

it will open its columns to the views of men 
diff-rent political opinions, reserving the right, : 
an independent Journal, of full expression on 
questions or projects affecting ths pzople in a pe- 
‘tical way; and reserving, also, the right to ex- J 
press emphatic couiemnation ofall projects, hay 


ing for their object ina great or anne nan 4 
the subversion of the principles of the Briti % 
Constitution, or of British rule in the Provinces, ' 


Not committed to the views of any religious 
sect exclusively, it will carefully observe the 


rights of every sect, at the same time that a wie | 
Ce kn i 


vation shall be made in favor of an 
ference of opinion, as to the views or actio 
the sects respectively, i ial 
‘As an advertising medium, asa vehicle of im- 
formation on Agriculture, —and as an enemy 
to vice in any and every conceivable ‘form . 
and a promoter of good morals, it shall | 
worthy of the patronage of the public, — | 
M. A. SHADD, Publishin i | 
Office, 5, City Buildings, King Street { 
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AYLEY & CAMERON, Barristers, &c., die, OBIe 
‘Church Sireei, next door to the Court Hove. 
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friends and the public, that their Office ia anpplied 
ihr the execution of every vieect 


the Ofice wil cont 
has deservedly acqnited under the very 


Jor Sale at the lowest, 
a ely. 


ANKOUGHNET & BROTHER 
BARRISTERS, Atntores a eee Oa 
of St. Andrew's Church. Sr 


Streei, over © The City 
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IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 
GROCERIES, WINES, LIQUORS, &0., de. 


NO. 15, DUNDAS STREET, 
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eakereri va 
dtvear a aco 4 
irouir banper, #1l spotless and. sehite 


ito, cast free on thy wind 
y—ub chaids for the mind 


he 
body- 


s" known to mankind 
no chains for the mind!” 


and its waves ripple tig: 1! 


of “master” and'tslave,! 
‘and! the honte of the 


direst sorrow and groans— 


er the voices of freemen combined — 


for the body—nochiains for the mind ! 


“No bon 
+ the rnmeeller’s mansion of sin, 
hell’s fiery poisons are-vireling within! 
) miseries and ¢rimes there con- 
ed LE | 
for the bedy—no chains for the mind ! 


“1 every License whieh canses this woe! 

with the Joustain trom whenes it doth 

“ilow ! 

ih thems spare not—enstiog Satan be 
Le 

us for the body—no chains for the mind! 


p with our banner, all spotless and white! 
Tokis, whisper peace, and tis waves pyle 
light! . 

Ubyill ta its motfo, east free on the wind— 
ads for ihe budy—no chains for the mind!” 


¢ late Mr. Justice Talfourd, 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


readers of these pages will have 
many days before the present number 
into their hands, that on Monday 
enth of March, this upright judue 

d man died suddenly at Stafford in 
discharge of his duties. Mereifully 
protracted pain and mental decay he 

away in a moment, with words of 
jan eloquence, of brotherly tenderness 
kkindness toward ail men, yet untinished 

Hips. «lee 

Herdied, spe tad always lived, So 
le & man, so gentle, so sweet-tempered, 
‘bf "such a noble simplicity, so perfectly un- 
8 by his labours and their rewards, is 

rare indeed upon this earth. These 

lines ave thee by the faltering hand of a 

; but none can so fully know how 
ey are, as those who knew him under 
umstunces, and found him ever the 


public aspects; in his poems, in his 
3, o the bench, at the bar, in Par- 
; he was widely appreciated, honor- 
beloved. Inseparable as, his. great 
‘ied abilities were from himself in 
‘et to himself and not to them, that 
nin its first grief naturally turns. 
ain, but he ts lost. 
chief delight of his life was to give 
to others. His nature was so ¢: 
itely kind, that to be kind was its highest 
rippiness. ‘Those who had the priviley 
him in his own home when his public 
s were greatest—su modest, so con- 
with littie things, so interested in 
persons and humble efforts, so sur- 
d by children and young people, so 
dgred ia remembrance of a domestic yene- 
osityaind grextness of heart too sacred to 
elled here, can never forget the plea- 
that sight, 
f ever there were a house, in'England, 


i celebrated for the reverse of the pic- 
el 


lel 


We, where every art was honored for its 
wpe ‘and where every visitor was re- 
for his dwn claims and merits, that 
Ouse hiS It was inthis respeot a 
oe a dalle % it will be! 
sorel . endering all legitimate 
CeeRASEABH An hd eichass thie hover 
was aman more composediy, unafiectedly, 
iietly,immovable by such considerations 
the subject of this sorrowing remem- 
On the other hand, nothing: would 
astonished lim so much as the suyges- 
ttion-that he was any body’s patron or pro- 
| His dignity was everiof that highest 
est ‘sort which has no ovcusion to 
itself, and whieh is not ia the least 
ing itself, : 
ne first joy of his appointment to the 
‘bench, he made a summer visit to 
shore: “ to share his exultation in the 
atifieation of his long-cherished ambition, 
-friend’—now among the many 


atthe close of a happy day, he 

swith an earnestness never more to be sepi- 
~God and man. He spoke with 

‘ul dispute ab whatage he 

a nee strength of his desire to do 

breath a more righteous warning than that 
unto each and hold- 


19 mourn his death and lovingly 
lis virtues. Lingering in the bright 
: his new funetions, of his sense o 
f resoonibty he undertook, and 
of his placid belief that the habits of his pro- 
al life rendered him equal to their 
ient dischiurize; but, above all, he spoke, 
asda friend’s mind from the murmur 
of the nn amiontight-niyht, of his re- 
@ strength of his desire to do 
his oatpaleness of heart, and his solitary 
hearer knew how deep and trae his purpose 
ey passed, before parting for the 
pli 

te id what he would do at 
sand ten. And ah! within 
ri yours, it is all ended like a dream! 
assanimated to the last moment 
tence. Who, knowing England at 
yould wish to utter with his last 
‘ “is eure ignortnony ‘or amiscalled eduen- 
tion which is'as bad or worse, and a want of 
of innumerable graces and 

2 2 : 
ong the various orders of 
aloof? Well will it be for-us and 
for oursehildren, if those dying words be 
never henceforth forgotten on the Judyment 


‘in his social intercourse to 
born to station, an example 
o those who win it for themselves; 

ve One class to abate its stupid 
r stand Upon its. eminence, 
the road by which it got there, 
‘no one; the conscientious 
ay" writer, and ueeomplish- 

mile-hearted, yuileless, 
tee iced oa @ brighter 
iy many have lusta friend; 


n Cte feed enemy, 
s 


ver on his 


Re first 
ork ia 


“Ny ponds orth bay 
. stl 
reat 
t fan’s Hope darken thus in the 
iio 
tee 


fled promptly in the city of his de 


enough, with much to correct and learn. 
Naclr of ats svecessive tastes throazh many 
interesting yenrs his been cheered by bis 
warmest interest, and the friendship then 
begun has ripened to maturity, in’ the pas: 
of time; but thei no more sell 
tion or-eondeseension-in-his winning 
goodness at first, then at list The success 
Of other men nude as little cbange in hin as 
his own. 


BOOKS AS A MEDICINE. 


Tsay, then, that books, taken indiserimi- 
nately, are no cure to the diseases and afilic- 
tions of the mind. There is a world of 
seienve necessary in the taking them. 
have known some people in great sorrow fly 
to a novel, or the last light book in fashion. 
One might us well tke a rose-draught. for 
the plague! Light reading not da 
when the heart is really heavy. I am told 
that Goethv, when he lost his son, took to 
study a science that was new to him. Ah! 
Gocthe was a physician who kn. w what he 


cannot tickle and divert the mind; you must 
wrench it away, absorb, bury it in,an abyss 


burryit into e labyrinth. , ‘Therefore, fur'the 
itremediuble sorrows uf middie life and old 
ol 


age, 1 recommend a strivt chronic cou 
science and hard reasoning—counte 
tion. Bring the brain to act upon.the heart! 
If science is tov much again the grain—tor 


we have not all got mathematical heads— 
something in the reach of the humblest 


understanding, but suificiently se 
the highest, anew language—Greck, Arabic, 
Seundinavian, Chinese or Welsh! For the 
loss of fortune, the dose should be applied 
less directly to the understanding. 1 would 
administer something elegant and cordial, 
Woras the heart is erushcd and lacerated 
by @ loss in the affcetions, so it is rather the 
head that aches and suffers by. the loss of 
money. ‘There we find the higher class of 
poels a very valuable remedy, For observ 
that poets of the grander and more compre- 
hensive kind of genius have in them two 
separate men, quite distinct from each other 
—the imaginative’ man, and the practical, 
cireumsuantia! man; and it is the happy 
mixture of these that suits diseases of the 
mind half imaginative and half practical, 
There is Sha ‘¢, who, above all 
the inysterious dual of hard sense and empy 
real finey; and a yreat many move, whom L 
need nov mention; but who, if you take to 
them gently and quietly, will nat like your 
mcre philosopher, your wareasonadle stoic, 
tell you that you have Jost nothibg; but 
who will insensibly steal you out of th 
world where you are just as welcome, tho 
you carry no more earth with you than 
covers the sole of your shue. ‘Then for hy 
pochondria and satiety, what is better tha: 
a brisk, alternative course of travels, especi 
ally early, out-of-the-way, muvelous leven 
dary travels! How they tike you ont o 
the hum-dram, yawning state that you are 
in And for that vice of the mind which 1 
call sectarianism—not in the religious sense 
of the word, bul little, narrow’ prejudices 
that make you hate your next door neighbor, 


chin to 


is 


because he has his ges roiisted when you 
have yours boiled; and gossiping and pry- 


and backbiting, ane 


ing intu people’s atti 


thinking that heaven and eurth are coming 
together, if some broom touch a cobweb that 


you have let grow over the window 
your brains—what like « large and generow: 
mildly aperient eutrse of history! How it 
clears away all the fumes of the head! bet- 
ter than the hullebore with which the old 
leeches of the middle ages purged the 
bellum. 

But, when some one sorrow that is yi 
reparabie, gets hold of your mind like a 
monominia; when you think, beeause H 
ven has detied you this or that, on whi 
you had set your heart, that all your Ife 
must be a blank—oh! then diet yourself 
well on biography, the biography of good 
and great men. See how little 
sorrow really makes in life, 
pawe, perhaps, given to 

your own; and how t 
sails on beyond it, You thought the wi 
was broken! ‘Tut, tut, it was only a br 
fexther! See what life leaves behind. it, 
when all is done! a summary of positive 
fict out of the region of sorrow and 
sulleaing, linkisg themselves with the bei 
of the world. Yes, biography is the medi- 
cine heré!—Bulwer. 


a 


See 


nc 
ome grief similar to 
umphantly the life | 


Avams’? Expruss.—On a ce 
inthe year 1839, aman witha carpet baz 
might have been seen (as James woul: relate 
the story) embarinky on board the Norw 

steamboat for Boston, ‘The man wasa Bos- 
ton Yankee, Alvin Adams by name; the 
carpet bag contained a few parecls which 

divitluals had entrusted him, to be deli 
tination ; 


his eapital was in his business ; his reputa- 
tion was his personal agnaintance 5 he was 
nothing in short but aman witha earpet bag 
or is what is now called Express Messenzer 


on the smallest seale. thfulness, inte» 
rity, promptness, and enterprise, bronzhit 
wonderlul, things out of that carpet bag; a 
richer treasury than Portuaatas’ purse, anda 
more magical ageney than Aladdin’s lamp. 
‘The possessor is now, after the lapse of 
teen years, the head of a house which carries 
to and fro in its “ carpet: b: for 
commodation of the public, an amor 
treasure, in the shape of merchandize, gold 
and silver, notes and valuables, not less th 
one million of dollars every day, or $365,- 
000,000 per annum. Their offices are in 
every city or commercial depot from New 
York to San Francisco and Australia—not 
to mention the Japan office, for which Com- 
imodore Perry has gone to pave the way. 
Their agents and assistants number about 
three hundred. Their capital is, of course 
immense, and the cireumstances of the 
Gold market of California, their connection 
with it as forwaders, and the extraordinary 
share of public confidence earned by their 
honorable career, have lately constrained 
them to act in San Pranciseo as Bankers, on 
a large scale, where they hiave just sustained 
a “run” (occasioned by an accidental ee) 
to the amount of $500,000, in a manner which 
has added largely to the eonfidence and popa- 
larity which they before enjoyed. Such is 
‘one of the features of the wonderful age in 
which we live—New York Courier and 
Enquirer. 


A New Prosserme.—tn Constantinople a 
imunfactory has been establisted for those 
fatal explosive bails of which so hurge a quan- 
tity has been of late imported into the b) 
Phey were disvovered by an apothecary and 
are said to be filled with fomespecies 6f was, 
or chloroform, und explode on falling wpan or 
striking against any object. Auvexperiment 
is suid to have been made at Clierdoure with 


/ 


I) 


was about. Ina great grief like that, you | 


cd 
| 


dogs were shut up, all of which were found 
‘dead within a few minutes after the ball had 
| entered. 


Jews in New York. 


‘The Jews are a peculiar peopje, though 


Christians present. thought it avery ex- 
cellent and Christian jike entertainment. 
There are said to be some 
Jewish faith in the United State: 
chtrehos number 31, and their church ac- 
comodatious perhaps may be justly taken as: 
an index to their strength. Probably 6000 
Jews are to be found in the City of New 
York 


schools with our children, and until we reach 
is little to, 
iuzens. 
We 


thir reliv‘ous peculiarities, t ere 
inguish them from others of our 
yet they have some peculiarities, 
seldom find one of them in our prio 
penientiaries, When one isseen in pi 
he is. th 
charges 
pretences or of 
years ayo, We 
to the State for 
that, to a remark 
seldom offenders, 
not unfrequently 
never in our poorhouses, 
land where, so many bh of the 
poor drifting across from the old world a 
continually gathering, we find all classes of 
Chris —tQuakers perhaps, excepted— 
and all 
ade 


. Some 
enced 


jgainst soc f 
Hound in our hospitals, and 
At Ward's Is- 


When the Jew 


j that assistance to which his commutation 
fee entitles him, but he queries first, « where 
is there 2” His brother found, leads 


adew? 
him to the man who by appointment of th 


| Syhagoyue or otherwise, assumes the spec 
ir 


for such. 
wd from his own people, 
and by contributions withia their circle, all 
is immediate wants ai ieved, and 
putin the way of obtaining a livelihvod for 
himself, om the extraordinary amount 
of dewisl 


fic task of © 
stranger is. soli 


| 


i 


teen hundred tons of coal, we are 
told, have been given to. the poor by. one 
Suciety of Israciites in New York during 
past winter, ‘This early and  un- 
iyiling attention, of these who ure able, to 
he wents.of the poor. must. vreatly tend to 
prevent the commission of crime, since crime 

s in nowhere so surely, as when hun- 
pen the duor, and want 


ea 


tw 


m whieh C 
profitably accept a hint. Meet 
while it 
remove the temptations to viee; f 


pov 


innocent, relieve it, and you 


y 


hen- 


ints of virtue, when, 
it lies only on th 
arn from. 
jons as to the 
nts of those who 


gnaw through the restr. 
hat which must. reliev 


he Israelit 
auliey of supylyiny the 
hohl the 

Much) th 
ish character s 
the hard lot in w 

ersecuted for centuries, drive} 
of the earth, their natural xequis 
ess has been sharpened, and the angles 


vd to in the Je 
ve been i 


and points of their c strongly 
| broughtout. We have ofte nt that 
| their faith must be than’ that of 


most men. ‘he et observance of the 
Jewish Sabbath, none the legal strict. wh 
stringent legal enactments, and their du 
as woud citizeus, restrain Lhem from business 
avoeations upon the Christian Subbath, has 
peeuliariy i And it is carious 
two, thabwith five only. of the s 5 
devoted to business, they so generally prove 
successful busin 


str 


e 


| 
| 
| 


mpressed us. 


| ————_ 
| 

A Cafe at Kelafat. 
The town of Kalafat is a 
sof European’ civil 
ch ate quite retreshi 
may bei 


mallone, There 
ion about 1 


about 
lis, wins 
and eon= 
shore, 


ce Gere 


1@ sie of chese pl 

1 doors are painted—a g 
trast to the houses on 
The wals are decorated with aceur 
min portraits or the great Pield-Marsiial 
Lieutenant Sehlik, having a black pateh on 
his eye, with a’ broad black strap across 
the forehead, f the same: wear- 
ing an ti trimmed with 
gold und himself generally 


the opposi 


mportin, 


moa manner @ epovvanter VL Euro; 
Napoleon performs usual fete 0) 
horsemanship while a Monat 
St. Bernard: Joseph and Mrs. Potiph 


with a note of admire after the title, and 
a “dream” of aa angel, very like awor 
with green wings, hovering over an indi 
dual resident in some climate less rigorous 
than Wallachia; a wooden clock from Pesth, 
keeping European ume, instead of abetting 
that abuminable system of comm neing’ the 
day at sunset, usual in Turkey, where itis 


out of the question to know what o'elvek it | 
hmetival eal- | 
sult of whieh ) 


is without entering into ar 
culation, the aecuracy Uf the 
is generally doubtful. 

‘Phe room is a Babel of tongues, and quite 
den uti¢ 10 the coastitution of its iamates; 
‘Turkish Colonels and Turkish privates, Eu- 
rupéaits craving after the fleshpots of Harope 
taiking ali known tongues. ‘The cafe seems 
to be duing a thriving business; beakers of 
mahosany-eulored spitits and water emitted 
ating perfume, which gives the chief odor 
distinguishable within; bat added to that of 
blinket-corts of the soldiers thawing, and a 
coat or two made of fresh dressed” sheep- 
undergoing the same process, tobacco 
smoke, &e., rendered if atmosphere more 
adulterated than pleasant. 

About the town several siznboards are 
to be seen painted in Greek characters tomb- 
stones 
houses haye porches. Altogether the im- 
pression of being in Hurope ean be imagin- 
ed, if not realized. 


| 


| Mvsrertous Drsaprsarance anv Revory. 
| Ad incident is related to us having oceur- 
| red in this city some weeks ayo, portions of 
waieh are sull-eaveluped in inexplicable 
mystery. ; 

Lisst spring the wife of a wealthy and 
respectabie farmer in the vieinity of Bl om- 
ington, Lil, accompanied by her dauyhter— 
avyouny lady of'seventeen oreighteem years 


ain old vessel, in the hold of witich some thirty | old—mude a pleasure tour to the Hast. |] am not,howeyer for any monkish exclusion 


their exercises at the ‘inauguration dinner, 
last evening, were not so peculiar but that 


17,000 of the 
‘Their 


Dheir children attend the same} 


hades of infidels represented, but | 


Ad (or the] 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ae 


yer has sharp tooth, and eannot but soon | 


the | 


rmounted by crosses, while the | 


After visiting the principal places, and. sto] 
ping now and then with their friends, 
they ariyed here on their return home 
onthe 17th of June last The wile 
failed to meet her husband here, as had 
been arranged, and hoping to hear from, 
h.m sent her danghter to the post office to 
enquire for letters. Here begin the knotty 
points of the case, The daughter did not 
| return to the boat. The mother, alarmed 
|for her safety, left the boat, called on her 
friends here, and remained some time mak- 
ing inquiries for the missing child. All her 
clfurts having failed, she went on to Mere- 
dosia and the father who had in the me: 

while been written to, arrived in St. Louis, 
to institute a more thorough seareh for the 
daughter, He advised with Marshal Mo- 
laire, offered a reward of $50v for her re- 
turn, and ayailed himself of every other im- 
aginuble means for her recovery, but to no. 


| 
| uaced up and which led to the discovery of | 
the d; ter in one of our prineipal hot 
where she had been only cight d She 
had just 1 Cin- 
ome lady friends, 
d to return to her home 
| By dint of pursuasion, however, she eonsen 
ed to return inc y of one of her rela- 
tions. How she had got off—wh; he had 
been to, or how she subsisted in her wander- 
| ings, is net explained Louis Democral. 


i 


| 


The Two Angels 


LOW. 


j persor 


It 


la 
Ie 


for the end of all the study is action ; 
would not cheat the master by any by-laws 
in favour of the scholar. But a certain kind 
of exclusion is necessary for culture, in the 
first instance, and for progressive develop- 
ments of that cultuye aiterwards. 
human mind will not be played with, or the 
r will find it out to his cost. Wor the 
of the intellect, and of man’ 
nature, are as stern and binding as. those of, 
matter, and you cannot neglect or violate | 
them without loss or suffering. Hence books 
should be our constant companions, for 
they stimulate thought, and hold a man to 
his purpose.—Exsays, by January Searle 
S. Phillips ) 


SCHOLARS. 


No one can made a scholar; almost all 
ke themselves scholars. a= 


of men from the wondintheiestudy of book, PLAN ‘OF THE AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL SCUOEE, 


The, 


| and that in no case will a contract be made 


‘The undersigned, the Committee on Man- 
dal Labote Se boa auppinted by the’ Nations 
Council of the colored people, in offering a 
plan for the organization of the school, beg 
leave to state, 

Ist. "Phat the oration of the school, which 

is to be within one hundred mules of the town 
‘of Erie, Pennsylvania, will be selected as 
soon as three thousand dollars are paid in; 
the school building and work-shop will be 
commenced as soon as ten thousand dollars 
are paid in; and the school commenced as 
soon’as fifteen thousand dollars are paid in ; 


beyond the sum of money actually paid in. 
The site of the school will be at least two 
hundred acres of land, one hundred and fifty 
of which shall for ever be used as a farm for 

ricultural instruction. 

2nd. In accordance with a vote of the 
Tochester Convention, the teachers are to 


bor saving machines do not apply to the meu- 
! world in the same sense as to the ph 

snot. among vast lib 
humerous teacliers and professors, that protli- 
es of learning are produ ‘The person | 
ho in youth learns to exercise his own pow- 
ers of mind, is sure to tum out a scholar, and | 
a useful practical man, if he lives to the mid- | 
die period of life. “Tf he doesnot learn to | 
think for himself, as well as to read books | 
id receiye facts from others, he will neyer | 
become really learned. Who ever heard of 
holar made by lectures, or by teachers 
in eny form? Has not every scholar who | 
us yet appeared in the world become such | 
by his own efforts—by personal application | 
by patieav auliperscrer me ee or tetas 
chinery within him? Who have heard ol | 
hereditary learning, or of id 


eas manufaetur- | 
ed like cotton clotl—by st 


m or water | 


wo angels, one of Lile aud one of Death. 
Passeil o'er the village as the morning broke; 

e dawn was on theif faces, and beneath. 
suuilre houses hearsed with plaimes or smoke 


ity 
pr 
| ‘ ; 

Their attitude an aspect were the same, 
nies ani their Fibes of white, 
dd wi b amaranth 
aspholels, like 


FO) 
Aud one Wi 


es of Tigatt 


| L saw them panse on their 


he 


lestial way; 
1, with deep tear and doubt uppressed: 

i not sy loud, my heart, lest ihow betray 

The vlace where thy beioved esl”? 


£ 


And he who wore the eto 
Descending, & 
And my soui sank within 
The waters siuk beti.re 


ir | 


gony, 


That off betor 
Andaow 
The door To 
And listened, 16 
And knowing 
Dared nei 


bad 
ed with 


T heard Ga 
as be: 
to lamiut nur to rejvice. 


j Phem with a-sunde, that filled the house with | 
ih j 

| “My errand is not De 
nd ere Lanswered, ps 
Ou his eviestial emba 


h but Lite 
ag ont of 
y he sped 


he said: 


ty 


and not at mine, 


door, O friend 
naranth 
will Voi 


| 
| Pan 


wreath 
divine, 
soundlike death, 


1 pon the house a sudden gloom, 
vw On those featares fair and thin 
from that hashed anit darkened room, 


ls issued where but vue went io. 


fhe but wa 
leet, the rair 
sinile: of Ii, 
Lot he louks backs (rom tae dep 


| 


1 
and loud, 


{s thie 
di 


ting cloud. 


nt on sea 


| Angels of Life and Death are His; 
Waithuni his eve they pass uo threshold 0 
hen, would wish or believing this, 


THE VALUE OF BOOKS, 
Formerly, the eeclesiasties monopolised the 
literature of the world: they were, indeed, in 
ses the authors and transcribers of 
and we are indebted to them forthe 
reservation of the'old learnin: every 
ie is the possessor of you 
Plato and Socrates, as well as 
for his companions. 
and the great= 


Leal thisa heavenly pr 
est of ail known anit 


es, notwithstanding 
i 


mon. Plato died.a 
‘et in these printed 
ever. "There 
though it may 
in lettered languag 
stence and propagative 
it is witered, and end 


Dove 


gratefid for books : are our best fri 
| and most faithful companions, ‘Chey inst 
| cheer, elevate, and ennoble us; and in what- | 
mood we go to them th ever frown | 
| upon us, but receive us with cordial and loving | 
| sincerity ; neither do they blab, or tell tale 
of us when w ne, to the next comer; 
| but honestly, and with much frankness, speak 
fo our hearts in admonition or encouray 
}iment. Ido not know how it is with oth 
but I have so much reverence for these 
ani beautiful friends, that I feel in them | 
an immortal and divine possession | 
which is more valuable to me than many es- | 
tates and kingdoms. ‘The noise: and babt 
| ely doma 
| enriched by the presence of so many high} 
| and royal souls. What can ow foolish p 
| iticians, il long-winiled teachers of less ; 
profane things, baye to say to me, when Soc- | 
speaks, or Shakspere and Milton sing? | 
| Like to be alone in my chamber and obey the 
pirit, We make too little ofbooks 
have quite lost the meaning of conem | 
plation, Our times are too busy; too ex-| 
clusively oztiward in their tendency; and men 
have lost their balance in the whirlpools of 
commerce and the fierce tornados of political 
T want to see more poise in men, 
more self-possession; and these ean only be | 
obtained by commnion with books; I lay | 
| stress on the word communion, because, al- | 
though rewling is common enouxh, com 
j mawon is but little known as a modern ex- 
perience. [ian author be worth anything, 
| he is worth bottoming, It may be all very 
well to skim milk, for the cream lies on the 
top; but who could skim Lord Bacon? The 
choice of books is not the least part of the 
| duty ofa scholar. If he womld become a 
man, and worthy to deal with manlike things, | 
he must read only the brayest and noblest | 
books; books forged at the heart and fash- 
ioned by the intellect of a godlike man. A 
lever interesting writer is a clever inter 
ing fool, and is no master for the scholar I 
speak of. Our literature abounds with such 
persons, and will abound with them so long 
as the public mind remains di: d with 
this morbid loye of “light reading.” We | 
exchanged the material tramp of Com- | 
monwealth’s men, for the nimble foot of the | 
Jamp-lighter aud thieftaker. This comes | 
from the false culture of men, and the co: 
quent false tendencies of their minds and aims, 
Weave had enough of this inane, unmanly 
discipline, and need’ a higher and truer one. 


ever 


ee | 


i 


| 


| for th 


| man becomin 


| dence as follows: 


power? ‘The history of American colleges, 
st ten or twen fully proves | 
that students who perform the most mente 
labor for themselves and not those who h 

the greatest number of professors, make the 


ble to do injury ; which has 
hinjury to students. A great rea- | 
especially a iniscellancous 

seldom a good scholar or a use 


em and a 


Ife may havea large mass of materials col- 
lected, but he has no power to use them, 
either for himself or his fellow men. His 


yard, and himself an | 
—a blank in the beautifid | 
eation around him. 


mind is a mere 
intellectual mi 
and harmonino: 


| 
| 


Granp ‘Pruyc Ramway 
migration of amasons, « 


very large 


ve hund- 
nd all the 


ar and 


Screw Company's ves 
pool this and nest month bas been secured 
hy the contractors for these men. Great 
numbers are seeking this employment, tempt- 
ed partly by the high wages offered, (in 
many instances double what they receive in 
England and Scotland.) and partly by the 
comparative cheapness of provisions in 
ada, and the certainty of every industrious 
a possessor of land within a 
Arrangements haye like- 


fe 


. in sailing 
hips during the spring, Constant empl 
ment has been guaranteed by the contractors 
to steady men for five years. ‘The 
money of those who cannot pay 
as of their wives and children, is de! 


them, on condition of the men bein 
stoppage of a shilling a day ea: 
debt is liquidated. 
inasmuch 
skill 


h until the 
"This is a light infliction, 
s the lowest rate of pay for un- 
| labor is 4s. a day, and it 
and 10s. a day*for mechanies aint 
zaus. the conduct of these latter 
been good during twelve months after ai 
val, each is to receive a bonus of 62, and 
under similar cireumstances each Jaborer is | 
to receive £1.—Merapath's Journal 


ng 


sor Ty 
couple, named He. 
siip of London, of know 
weie s aia, 
, which unhappily res 
iu his wile ito 
she wikily 
ing Hessy of ti 
my tly give 
with her lie the 
—Dr. Wand 
iew of the body, wh 
a verdict of wilful a 
Hamilton Gi 


intemperate hibits, 
iu the, early partot |; 
ed in the husband | 
re. Bnveloped in 
n her hotise, acens- 
hnogh reliel was 


\ 
s the uafortauate victim puid 
heir mutual mad- 
er, held an ingnest 
1 the Jury rewurn- 


Coxstaxtinors 
tian congregation 
the Fyoung me 


—There are four Chiris- | 


qu 


now at this 
seminary are 1p 
nd in the female seminary, 30. Brow th 
institutions have, gone forth pastors colpor= 
teurs, and teachers; and also, twenty youny 
women, ti rihesy well educated and 
pious, who are centres of light and influes 
in various parts of Asia Minor. ‘The Ta 
are beyinving to be sensibly impressed with 
ive character of the Protestant movement. 
The depot of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, and of fhe American 'Tra:t Society, 
is in the most frequented and central part 
of Stambonl, the ‘Turkish quarter of the city, 

jutil recently, no Peink was allowed 
to reside, or to hold property. It is quite 
common for Turks to euter this depot, and 
to read Christian books. Even the learued 
believe. that Mohammelunism bias | 
hearly ran out its day.—Mucedonian. 


Porson ty Guano.—A subscriber at New- 
ark, J.,sends us the lollowing, which he 
translated from a late Dutel paper:—Ove 
of the stationed ut Kalden- 
kirchen, n » Holland, had as 
wound in the fore-finger, caused by a thor 
shearing a hedge, 
healed, when receiviny some Guano, he was 
so iucautious as to work the sti 
‘That was at three o'clock, P. M.— 
at five, the arm tu the elbow—ar six, the whole 
arm nnd part of the chest were in a high state 
of inflammation, and at eleaen o'clock the 
same day, the poor wretch was a corpse, not- 
withstanding the aid of two skilifal physicians, 
It appears, therefore, that the Guano contains 
some very venomons particles, and that people 


eannot be too carful in using that staff? 


Honours or rus Dav.—We have hitherto 
heen ton auxions and apprehensive’as to the 
fate of the \ebrasica bill to enjoy or indulge 
in pleasantries concerning it, but the sudden 
lighting up of the horizon caused by the decis- 
ive vote of the House which sends the abom- 
ination to the Committee of the Whole impels 
a livelier mood, wherein we gladly hail such 
sparkles as the following: 
of John Brown, Derrym: writes to the 
Biitor regularly favoured with his correspon 


“P.S.—! understand yon to say the other 


day, in the Bocning Post, that the President 
was in favour of leaving the subject of Slavery 
in Nebraska to the settlers, Will you please 
inform me whether the New Hu mpshire elec 


onisone of thes settlers’ he refers to 2” 


ical. | be sele 
ies, surrounded by | school 


| once a fortni, 


ed for, and pupils admitted into, the 
ithout reference to sex or complexion. 
3d. Special provision will be made to 
make this, from the beginning, an industrial 
school for females as well as males; a prom- 
inent principle of conduct will be to aid in| 
providing for the female sex, methods: and 
means of enjoying an independent and hon- 
orable livlihood. 
FPrepertcK Dove.ass, } 


Joun D. Prcx, Committee 
Amos G. Beaman, on Manual 
Joun Jones, Labour 
J.D. Boxxer, School. 


J. McCune Sirs, 

1. The title shall be “Tue Amertcan 
InpusrRiaL ScHoon,” 

2. The foundation fund shall be thirty 
thousand dolla 
‘Dwenty thousand dollars shall be in 
stock of 2000 shares, at ten dollars per share. | 

4. Ten thousand dollars shall be in dona 
tions to be solicited from the friends of the 
cause. 


The shares shall be payable, fea per 
cent. at the time of subseribins, and fen per 
cent. every first d y, October, Janu- 


conducted entirely by a board of fifteen trus- 
tees. 

7. Six of these trustees shall be the Com- 
mittee on Manual Labor School, appointed | 
by the National Couneil of the People of | 
Color; and nine of the trustees shall be 
elected by the Stockholders when three 
thousand dollars shall have been paid in by 
them, (the stockholders) and annually there- 
after. Mach share of stock shall count 
one vote at all such election: 
holders may yote by proxy, on afi: 
and acknowledged before a Comm 
Deeds 
8. In organizing the School, the following | 
ulations shall be strictly enforced : 


eg 


@. Wor every 
shall be on 
thy Sch 

6, Bact 
when at School, in work at soi 
the farm. 

c. The handio 
will be articles s 
hata market wi 


School. 


ature taught, ther; 


| be such that (heir pro: 
able for eash, or money’ 
iin easy access from th 


The agent appointed by the Committee 
“sq., shall be empow- 
ered to receive donations and take subserip- 
tions for stock, giving a receipt for the latter, 
signed by himself and Rev. Amos G. Beman, 
the Secretary of the Committee. As soon 
as, and as often as the Ag id shall | 
receive two hundred. and filty dollars, either 
in subscriptions or donations, he shall pay 
the same over to the ‘l’reasurer, John Jones, 
4esq., of Chicago, who shall deposit the 
same forthwith in the; Bank of Ameri 
Chi l.: the Treasurer aforesaid, as 


05 


thousand dollars thereafter, | 
nds with two sureties to the | 
President and Secretary of the National | 
Council of Colored People, for double the | 
amounts aforesa For his services, the | 

gent shall receive five per cent. on all stock | 
instalments paid in by him, and ten per cent. 
ull donations above two hundred dollars 
| paid in by or through him. 

10. ‘the members of the Committee on 
Manual Labor School shall also be empow- 
ered to receive donations for the same; and 


tey shall teansn i said donations to the 
Preasur by draft, within ten di after 
receiving the same. ‘They shall also be en- | 


titled to five per cent. on all sueh donations 
paid in by bin. 

ii. ‘the Treasurer shall publish at least 
ht a list of all the domations 
and subscriptions of stock received by him; 
and shall transmit to each donor or stoc 
holder, a copy of the paper, (Lvederia 
Douglass's Paper or Aliened American.) 
which shall contain the acknowledgment of 
their gift or subscription. j 


THE GOSPEL TRIBUNE, 
PROSPEC TUS. : 
The first nutyber ot a monthly papery to be 


known as above indicated, is. proposed to be pab- 
lished in Toronto within a few monibs, and not 


later than the Pir vy, 1854. The work 
in size aud appe to be al least equal to the 
Missionary Ricord or Christinn OF er; and as 


hi superior to either in style andexecution as 
the subseriptien list will warrant, 

DisTIN oniecr : 

the limits of Commnnion and 
Membership, among. Christians, lo the 
L possible extent; and fo civeumseribe | 
hose bounds to the exclusion, if possible, of all! 
other chayacters, without otherwise disturbing the | 
Membershin. of 


| 
ting Chu 
ledged Chrishi 


hes; till ecknow- | 
Choracter shall coustituie the | 
oily passport, at any time, and the perfect ps sspor | 
at all times, to every Communion ana Choreh 
woithy of the Christian name; that the world 
may believe” in Christ, even as he prayed, 

a 


The promotion of Religious, Moral, Intellect- 
ual and Social Improvement, under the guidance 
o! Divine Revelation, submitting every move and 
measure to the test of Gospel Principles. 
supportens: 

The istinctive ani general objects of the work 
e stich, as ty claim lor it the patronage of all 
classes of men, excepting those wedded to other 
pre-requisites of Communion and Churchmem- 
bership, than acknowledged Christian Character ; 
and here it is recorded” with great pleasure that 
the enconragements tendered, thus far, are in 
siriet accordance with the above general claims, 


ORIGIN AND! PROGRESS: 

‘This movement-has loug been contemplated. 
For twenty years the subscriber bas made the 
distinctive object of the Gospet. Triaune his spe- 
cial study: examining caretirlly and personally 
the denominational aspect of Religious. ‘Secie- | 
ties—iheir reciprocal bearings, their mutual 
relations, and the nature of their combined in-| 


Aly OBJHOTS ¢ 


ar 


finence on the evangelization of the world. Lat- 
terly, his position as Publisherof the Scarerows 
Masvip. has probably.alfirded. him the pest bos, 


sible facilities for personally testing the strength of 
his positions, and for the attainment of certain’ 
important information, but little of which’ he had: 
previouslysbeem able to wblain, Alb may, rest 
snred, however, that_no nadue advantage will 
ever be taken of the frankness and candor with 
which Christians of every name, as well-as skep- 
tice of every class, have freely expressed their 


ie 


convictions in the presence | 
| portenr; ty in, Ww! 
ain ae ARSE ae 
and the neighboring States, 
CO-LABORERS : i 
Of distinguished worth and of wel skh 
literary abilily, are already secured in the's 
sections of Canade. and in the Sta‘es of 
metican Union; end arrangements are no: 
progress, to ubtain from living responsible wi 
in Britain, important assistance ih the de 
ment of the T'tincne’s Mission, 


hich the Patlish 
Paahopougk 


” 


The Terms are One Dollar’ per Annum in ad, 
yance,—otherwise Two Dollars; it fo 
that of half of the Subsetiptions, not paid fm 
vanee, are worse than lost, Editors~friend 
will render assistance by noticing this Pros 
All parties willing to aid, may ai once cot : 
soliciting the names of Subscribers. Two books 
—the Scripture and Lacowic Manuals —tuily gil 
and the Paper one yezr, will be forwarded to th 
n who first sends the names of ten Sub 
and one of either of the books, in substanti 
leather binding, or the Paper one year, to:eg 
‘one who sends ten names, Subscriptions 
other communicalions tor the ey to be 
post-paid, marked Money, (it inelosed) and” 
dressed, Ronse Dick, Box 411, TORONTO, « 

Serinous aud Lecttires, promotiveof the ay 
BuNe's object, will be delivered by the Pu 
throughout the Province as frequently assnall ba” 
found compatible with bis other duties. (9 

(Signed) ROBERT DICK, 
Toronto, Mareh 25th, 1854, . 
at! 


CALL FOR erry 


= NA Paty 

NATIONAL EMIGRATION CONVENTION. 
on “ie 

COLORED MEN, ‘ang 

Ty be held in Cleveland, Ohio, on the 24th, Ie, 
aud Deh uf August, 1354, | 


rueRN :—The time has now | . 
come, When we, as an oppressed’people, should! 
dg something effectively, and use those mean 


a [equate iv the aaininentot the great Erg 


Mew anv Br 


desired end—to do something to meet the actual 
demunds of the present and prospective wei 
ues of the rising geueration ot our people in this 
country., ‘To do this, We must oveupy a positio 
of entire eyuatity, of wurestricted rights, Composing 
a tact, an acknowledged necessary bon of the: 
ruling element ot society in which we live. “The 
poricy nevessary to the preservation of this elemen 
Inust be in our furor, it ever we expect the enjoy- 
meut, freedom, sovereignty, and equality of rights, 
anywhere, Pur this purpose, aud t6 this end, 
tucn, all colored meu in favor of emigration out 
the United States, aud apposed to the American: 
Colouration sheme of leaving the Western 
Hemisphere, are requesed to meet in CLEVE. 
LAND, OHLO, oo LUESDAY, the 24th DAY 
of AUGUSL, 1854, in a great NATIONAL 
UINViN VION, then au there, to consider and 
decite upon the great and important subject of 
emigration from the United States. it 
vu person will be admitied toa seat in the 
nvention, Who would inuoduce the subject of 
emigration to the Mastern Hlemisphere—either to 
sid, Anea, or Kurope—as uur object an 
erminalion is to consider our claims to the Wes 
indies, Central and South Aterica, and the 
Canadas. ‘This restiiction bas no. reference tu 
persial preference, or individual enterprises but 
iv the great question ot ational claims to cone 
beture the Convention, i 
All persons coming to. the Convention must 
Is properly authenticated, or bring 
to the Committee on Creden- 
1 for the purpose—of their fidelity 
l nil Objects set forth in this Call; 
the Conventiontis. specifically by and tor the 


bal assuran 
—a 


on ci 
be bettered by emigration, but whether it ean be 
{i not, wen, there is no part of the 
erst, where our social and puli- 
© nol better than here in our nw 
‘nowhere in the world as here, 
nit of culor: ‘ 
re fiends, wo, aud ever will stand 
should to shonlder by our brethren, and all our 
i ods in all yood measures adopted by them for 
the oct eriug of our coudition in this country, and 
render no-rights bus with ou ath; but 
as Lhe subject of emigrat on 1s of vital importance, 
wul_has ever been stuvned by all delegated are 
s uillige: of our people as hrewfire met, we 
cannot tunger delay, and will not “be torther 
filed 5 and deny.the righ! 0; our most sangni 
fiend op ceaiestsrolhes, to ppever tan inking 
engnity to, and th cart) ing oul of Wiese measures, 
when This ean be done, to onrentire advantage, 
as_we propose io show in Convention—as. the 
‘st Ibuies, Centia! and South America— 
rity OF which ie peopled by ur brethren, of 
entitied with isin vace, and whal is more, 
li stand with, open 
hearts, importuning us in th 
‘umanity io come—to ise 
are Une common fate on 


aums ang 

hataeot suff 

vminon eau: 
vatinen 


vill meet without fail, at 
i ling, as none but those | 
i to emigration are admissable , therelore 
ho other gathering may prevent it. ‘The namber 
of deiewates will not be restricted except in 
towa where the Conyention may be held=-an 
there the number will be decided by the Conver: 
flow when assembled, that they may not too farex= 
ceed the other delegations. ; 
‘The time and p zee fixed for holding the Cc me 
vehtion are ample ; affording suffi ue che, aie 
a leisure season geierally—and us Cleveland is 
now the centre of all difections—a good and fae 
vorable opportunity to all who desire to attend, 
Therefore, it may reasonably be the great 
athering of the colored people ever before assem 
bl ‘onvention in the United States...) 
sy axe advised, that no, 
vill he shown to them or their expatriating 
cheme, us we have no syinpathy (with the 


enemies of our race. _* 
st, West, North reat 


voraibl 


All colored men, 
favorable to the mé ‘h in this 
will send in their names (post-paid) eu 
Delany, or nee Wm. Webb, Pitsburgh, Pa.,that 
there may’ be arranged and attach Call, 
Ave names from each State, eng 
‘We must make an issue, create an event, and 
establish a position fir ouvetven. Ints glorious 
othink of hut far more glorious ~ 
Bev. Win, Wehby oy ty oats 
M.R. Delany, < 
H. G. Webb, 
Thos. A. Brown, 
Jolin Sunes, 
L. L. Hawkins, 
Samuel Venerable 
John Will 
A.B, Haw 


, 1 
¢ Pillshurgh, Pa, ad 


n Miller, 
Rev A. R. Green, 
P. L, Jackson, 
JEL, Maloney, 
G. Harper, 
Jonath: 


Alleghany City 


Samuel Bruce, 
J.J. Gould Bias, M.D, 
Rev. M. M. Clark, 


A. M. Summer, Y 
Tohnson Woodlin, “on 
James M. Whitheld, sis 3) 
John N. Still, Naw York... 
Stanley Mauhews. { . it 
a 
As Be DONES 0 sce 
DEALER IN han 


GROCERIES AND CROCKERYWARKE, 


xo. 814 punpas stRee, — 
Tite dtp wand 
LONDON, 6. Way 


NOTICE. 


NE undersigned begs to inform the pnbl ‘ 
is prepared to fu rH 
he Wliolesde kad reas nae the following aries 
AXE HANDLES, ‘ 
ADZE MANDLES, Hiern rs > 
SAW-HORSES, &., made in the bea! manner, 
Also! by the “Retail New BUCK SAWS, of he be : 


ality, in complete order for -xervice Also 
Keen Fealy ‘hauled and sine haweiG pig ares a 
ee 


other tools, B 
T. SMALLWOOD’S Saw Fi 


oN as 


York Street, 


Fashionable Hair Cutting sire 


APNE Sabseriher grateful’ to higioldl parrorie, wna The! 
Poblic-qeumrallyy for their. past 2 
respoctfilly 1uvite them. 10 


favors. woul 
it thm al No. 68 
West. two doors Bast of Ellul fea oh eae i 
grvat pleasure io Wwaing-on all who may wish 10 
TT 


Cherted inthe tine of either EAR & 


SWAVING, HAIR CURLING, oF S!1\ MPOOL 
THOS F. CAREY, 
‘Toronto, Mareh, 16, 1854, tev. 


